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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aotes. 

FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN MANCHESTER. 

Some day, let us hope, the literary history of 
the cotton metropolis will be written; there is 
much more interest attaching to it than might 
ww at first be imagined. For instance, George 
Nicholson, one of her printers, may be said to be 
the originator of a cheap literature that was the 
reverse of cheap and nasty. Imison was one of the 
last of the old wood-engravers, and Nicholson em- 
ployed Bewick, who raised that art from its fallen 
and degraded condition. R. and W. Dean followed 
close in Nicholson’s steps, and Gleave took advan- 
tage of the book-hawking system to scatter over 
Lancashire the Bible and Josephus, and Henry Earl 
of Moreland, and many other works, which by no 
other plan could have reached the classes who 
thus acquired them. When the chronicler arises 
to do for Manchester what Mr. Robert Davies 
has so well done for York in his Memorials of the 
York Press, we may expect a curious and enter- 
taining volume. In the meantime I wish to make 
a note on one subject which must receive the 
consideration of any one attempting the task. 

At what date was printing first introduced into 
Manchester? In the first series of Archdeacon 


Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer we are told that 


it occurred in 1732; in the second series the date 
given is 1729, Neither of these dates is correct. 
Archdeacon Cotton’s book carries such authority 
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with it, that it is highly desirable that any omis™ 
sions or mistakes in it should be pointed out, lest 
the errors become perpetuated. 

The first printing-press that Manchester can 
boast was at work in the year 1587-8, but 
whether any book was actually issued from the 
Martin Marprelate press which had wandered to 
Newton Lane, is doubtful. The Earl of Derby 
seized the press, and though Waldegrave escaped, 
several of his men were taken. In Strype’s 
Annals of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824, vol. iii. 
pt. 1. p. 602) is “The Examination of divers 
persons about the printing-press of Martin Mar 
Prelate: and of the books so printed. Feb. 15, 
1588, apud Lambhith in com. Surr.”; from which 
the following passage is copied : — 

“ Hodgkins, and Symms, and Tomlyn, Hodgkin’s 
men, confess, that beginning to print the book called More 
Work for the Cooper,in Newton Lane, near Manchester, 
they had printed thereof about six a quire of one side 
before they were apprehended. They also deposed that 
Hodgkins told them the next book, or the next but one, 
which they had to print, should be in Latin [which 
perhaps was Disciplina Sacra|; and that there was 
another parcel of More Work, &c., which should serve 
them to print another time: for this was but the first 
part of the said book: and the other part was almost as 
big again.” 


Perhaps the unlucky fate of these first printers 
may have deterred others of the fraternity from 
visiting Manchester. In 1661 we hear of a book- 
seller in Manchester who published — 


“A Sermon preached at the Collegiate Church, Man- 
chester, on Tuesday the 23r¢ of April, 1661, being the 
Coronation Day of his Royal Majesty Charles II., by 
Richard Heyrick, Warden of the said Colledge. Lond. : 
Printed for Ralph Shelmerdine, Bookseller in Manches- 
ter, 1661.” 


This book is so rare — 

“that, when the late Dr. Hibbert Ware was writing the 
History of the Foundations of Manchester, the publishers of 
that work advertised all over the country for it; but 
were unsuccessful in procuring a copy ; the only one then 
known was in the British Museum, a transcript of which 
is printed entire in the first volume of the above work.” 
—Heawood’s Coronation at Manchester, p. 7, note. 


Another copy of this work is in the collection 
of James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A., the President of 
the Chetham Society. 

John Dunton, in his Life and Errors, gives a 
list of provincial booksellers, and amongst them 
is — 

“Mr. Clayton in Manchester. He was apprentice to 
Mr. Johnson of the same town ; but, his master thinking 
it necessary to be a knave, and as the consequence to 
walk off, Mr. Clayton succeeds him, and has stepped 
into the whole business of that place, which is very con- 
siderable ; and, if he have but prudence, he may thrive 
apace.” 

From Mr. Hotten’s Handbook to the Topography 
of England and Wales I extract the follow- 
ing: — 
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“2546. Manchester Bookseller in 1697. Gipps (Thos., t this paper, but am sorry to say it is now de- 


Rector of Bury) Against corrupting the Word of God, 
Preacht at Christ Church in Manchester upon a publick 
Occasion. 4to.. . Manchester: Ephraim Johnston, Book- 
seller, 1697. 

“ 2547, Manchester Bookseller in 1698. ‘Remarks on 
Remarks; or the Rector of Bury’s Sermon Vindicated; 
his Charge against the Dissenters for Corrupting the 
Word of God justified and confirmed, by Thos. Gipps, 
Rector of Bury, Lancashire. Also the Absurdities and 
Notorious Falsities of Mr. Owen [of Manchester] De- 
tected.’ 4to, pp. 64 - Manchester : Ephraim Johnston, 
Bookseller, 1698.* 

2548, — Ib, * Tentamen Novum Continuatum, or an 


| *He that 


Answer to Mr. Owen’s Plea and Defence, wherein Bishop 


Pearson's Chronology about the Time of St. Paul’s C on- 
stituting Timothy Bishop of Ephesus, and Titus of Crete, 
is confirmed, and all Mr. Owen’s Arguments drawn from 
Antiquity overthrown. By Thomas Gipps, Rector of 
Bury, in Lancashire.’ 4to. Manchester, Ephraim John- 
ston, Bookseller, 1699.”"* 


Johnston was not the only bookseller in Man- 
chester at this date : — 

“Tutamen Evangelicum; or, a Defence of Scrip- 
ture Ordination, against the Exceptions of T[homas] 
G[ipps]. In a Book intituled Tentamen Novum, proving 
that Ordination by Presbyters is Valid; 
Titus were no Diocesan Rulers; The Presbyters of Ephe- 
sus were the Apostles’ Successors in the Government of 
that Church, and not Timothy ; The First Epistle to 
Timothy was Written before the Meeting at Miletus ; 
The Ancient Waldenses had no Diocesan Bishops, &c. 
&e. By the Author of the Plea for Scripture Ordination 
Neer ag ee! . » « London: Printed for Zachary Whit- 
worth, Bookseller in Manchester, 1697.” * 

I again quote from Mr. Hotten’s Handbook : — 

“2570 Two most curious 


Old Manchester Broadsides. 


| “N, & Q.” (1* S. iv. 


Timothy and | 


rudely engraved sheets for Children, containing figures of | 


Adam and Eve, Mare-maid, Parrot, a Lap Dog, U nicorn, 
the Brown Cow gives best Milk, a fatt tame bear, a large 
Camell, Galloping Bob, a Oule, a fine stont [ sic | Horse, 
&c., &e., with old Manchester Cries, Buy my Ink, Onions, 
Oysters, Rediches, Laces, &c., in all 51 curious little pic- 
tures, designed in the drollest possible style, probably 
unique, 3/. 15s. Sold at the Toy Shop over against the 
Angel, near the Cross, in Manc hester (1700) 

“A very curious little picture of St. Ann’s Charch is 
given, also the portraits of William III. and Mary. The 
date, therefore, will probably be about 1698-1710: 

“ 2544, . Wroe (Dr. R., Warden of Christ's College 
in Manchester), Discourse in the Collegiate Church of 
Manchester on the Day of Her Majesty's happy Accession 
to the Throne. 4to. . . . Published at the Request of the 
Town, 1704.” 





This, like the preceding works named, was | 
probably printed in London. In January, 1719, 


commenced the Manchester Weekly Jour: nal, printed 
by Roger Adams, price one penny. “No. 325, 
dated March 15, 1725, was in the possession of the 
late Mr. John Y ates of Bolton ; 
it states as printed in ‘Smiby-door’” [7. e. Smithy- 
door]. (Timperley, Dictionary of Printers, p. 621.) 

In a foot-note Mr. Tim erley adds, “ During 
Mr. Yates’s residence at Chesterfield I ofter 


* In the Library of James Crossley, Esq., FS 


| House, 
and i in the imprint 


RB saw | 


stroyed.” 

To Roger Adams, we believe, is due the 
honour of having printed the first book in Man- 
chester : — 

; being the first and second 
that were read to the Mathematical Society at Man- 
chester. By the late ingenious Mathematician John 
Jackson. ‘Who can number the Sands of the Sea, the 
drops of Rain, and the Days of Eternity ? ’—Ecclus. i. 2 
telleth the number of the Stars, and calleth 
them all by their Names.’—Psalm cxlvii. 4. Manchester 

Printed by Roger Adams, in the Parsonage, and sold by 
William Clayton, Bookseller, at the Conduit, 1719,” 


“ Mathematical Lectures 


A copy of this rare and curious work is in the 
library of James Crossley, Esq., I°.S.A., who gave 
some account of its author in an early yolume of 
300). 

There was a bookseller in Manchester named 
Thomas Hodges, who published a Charge of 
Bishop Peplae’s. 

Manchester typography about this time seems 
to have been closely allied with science. Thus 
we learn from Mr. Hotten that in 1732 R. Whit- 
worth printed Gamaliel Smethurst’s Tables of 
Time,*t and in the same year appeared a little 
book which had not met the eye of Mr. De Mor- 
gan when he published his Arithmetical Books, It 
may be well on this account to transcribe the 
title-page, and with it conclude this attempt to 
answer the question of “ What and when was the 
first book printed in Manchester ? ” 





“The Merchant’s Companion, and Tradesman’s Vade 
Mecum: or Practical Arithmetick, both Vulgar and 
Decimal, Rendered more clear, short, and easy, than ever 
before. In which Most of the Rules of Arithmetick are 
altered to Advantage, and New Methods laid down, 
whereby the young Scholar may, with Ease, become a 
Proficient in a Short Time. Together with An Appendix 
For those who are advanced in Accompts, Containing 
Mensuration, both Superficial and Solid; as also many 
Contractions, tho’ none that are meerly curious, but such 
as may be Serviceable applied to Trade and Merchandise. 
The Whole necessary for all men of Business, Teachers of 
Accompts and their Scholars. By John Saxton, Writ- 
ing Master and Accomptant in Manchester. Manchester : 
Printed by R. Whitworth; and sold by the Author and 
the Booksellers in Manchester, and by C. Rivington at 
the Bible and C rown in St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. 1737." *+ 
Witt E. 
Strangeways. 





A. Axon, F.R.S.1. 


Joynson Street, 


» F.S.A. 


* Inthe Library of James Crossley, Esq 
of Skerton 


+ Inthe Library of Thomas Baker, Esq., 
Old Trafford. Mr. Baker also posses:es two 
numbers of the Lancashire Journal, printed by John 
Berry at the Dial near the Cross, Manchester. They are 
Nos. 57 and 61 , July 30, and Aug. 27, 1739. (See Har- 
land’s ed. of Baines, i. 329.) These are the earliest relics 
known to be in existence of Manchester newspaper litera- 
ture. To the courtesy of Mr. Baker and Mr. Crossley 
the writer has been much indebted in drawing up this 


notice. 
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TEMPLE OF MINERVA ON THE JAPYGIAN 
PROMONTORY. 
The position of this temple, which has been 
immortalised by Virgil, is a question which has 
never been satisfactorily decided; and as I ex- 


amined the whole of that remote district of Italy, | , C ; 
| Leuca, to which the poet refers; and the other is 


erhaps with more care than any English travel- 
er has ever had an opportunity of doing, it may 


not be uninteresting to some of your readers to | 
hear the- opinion which I have formed as to its | 


exact site. I had often wondered whether Virgil 
was personally acquainted with the physical form 
of the coast and country around the promontory ; 


after my examination of its external appearance, | 


I can have no doubt that the poet’s description 


is the result of personal knowledge. I may ob- | 


serve, that Virgil imagines his hero /ineas to 
approach from the opposite side of the Tonian 
Sea, close to the Ceraunian mountains of Epirus. 
He says (-22n. iii. 506): — 
“* Provehimur pelago vicina Ceraunia juxta ; 
Unde iter Italiam, cursusque brevissimus undis. 
Sol ruit interea, et montes umbrantur opaci.” 

These dark mountains loom in the distance, 
though somewhat indistinctly from the summit 
of the Japygian promontory, but appear very 
clearly about twenty miles farther north at 
Otranto. They are a marked object from the 


higher ground along the whole of this part of the | 
coast, and form a strange contrast with low-lying | 


Italy : — 


obscuros colles humilemque videmus 


[taliam,”— 
as the poet calls it. I had been so much ac- 
customed to the appearance of Italy along its 
northern and western sides, that I had always 
supposed that ‘‘ humilis” was a poet's misnomer ; 
but this is far from being the case, as the most 
prosaic imagination of a geographer would have 
so characterised this eastern coast of Italy, and 
more so if he approached from the opposite coast 


of Epirus. The poet, then, supposes a favourable | 


breeze to arise, and brings his hero forward to 
the coast of Italy. He says: — 
“ Crebrescunt optate aure: portusque patescit 
Jam propior, templumque apparet in arce Minerve. 
Vela legunt socii, et proras ad litora torquent. 
Portus ab Eoo fluctu curvatus in arcum ; 
Objectz salsa spumant aspergine cautes, 
Ipse latet: gemino demittunt brachia muro 
Turriti scopuli, refugitque a litore templum.” 
Here I think that we have as distinct an 


account of the coast and position of the temple | 


as could be written by a geographer who drew 
nothing from his imagination, but \-.s prepared 
to give only a simple description of the physical 
features of the country as they appeared to his 
eyes. We have first the “arx Minerve,” the 
promontory or point, which, though possibly not 
quite the highest ground along the eastern coast 
in this vicinity, is a sufficiently prominent object 


| of Minerva. 
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OF THE 


| from the sea, rising to a peak; \grid_ when-seen 
| from beneath, appearing to be from filtap-to fougyc 


hundred feet in height. The groun 


| and then rises again, as it runs to the north to- 


wards Castro, of which I shall speak by and bye. 
This is one of the “ turriti scopuli,” now Capo di 


the point of a low-lying ridge, where the coast 
trends to the west, now called Capo di Ristola. 
Between these two points lies the — 

*“ Portus ab Eoo fluctu curvatus in arcum.” 


In the centre, or nearer to the eastern point, is the 
site of the temple. 

I approached this haven from the direction of 
Gallipoli; having spent the night at the village 
of Ugento, and passing through the village of 
Salve, with an old church in its neighbourhood 
called Santa Maria di Vereto—fixing the site of 
the ancient Veretum of Pliny (iii. 16-7, ed. Lem.) 


| and Ptolemy. AsI neared the promontory, cul- 


tivation became scanty, till at last it entirely 
ceased, and the bare limestone rock protruded in 
all its ugliness. This continued for upwards of 
two miles, when I reached a small chapel dedi- 
cated to the Madonna di Finibus Terre, as she is 
called; and near it a small fort, which was a 
mere farce, being in a complete state of dilapida- 
tion. The old priest who officiated at the altar, 
and three soldiers, were seated at the door. 

I looked down with interest from this spot, and 


| thought that I could trace, without the slightest 
| feeling of doubt, the scene which the poet had so 
| clearly described. To the left rose the promon- 


tory of Di Leuca; to the right was the point of 
Ristola; and between them, in the form of a bow, 
was the very harbour of which the poet spoke. 
Where I stood, and where now the small chapel 
of Santa Maria is situate, must have been the site 
of the ancient temple. It had long yielded to the 
effects of time, and the only remnant of its ancient 
magnificence was a single block of pure white 
marble, to which the old priest pointed, and 
which may have been the pedestal of the statue 
The chapel is not situated on 
the cape, which is about a mile distant, but 
in a kind of hollow with rising ground to the 
east, gradually sloping away to the west, where 


| you look down on the point of Ristola. This 


suits exactly the description of Virgil, “ refugitque 


| ab litore templum.” I clambered down to the 


shore by an easy descent if it had not been for the 
glare of the white limestone rock, which had little 


| appearance of vegetation. It was properly called 
| Leuca from the Greek Aecvxés, white. The sea 


comes up nearly to the rocks; and no doubt, 
when the south wind blows with violence, the 
waves dash up against them. I walked leisurely 
along about a mile till I reached the Capo di 
Leuca, which rises several hundred feet nearly 
perpendicular; and when I rounded the point, as 
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far as my eye could reach, the coast continued 
of the same precipitous character. There was no 
appearance of human habitation, and I fully un- 
derstood the meaning of Lucan’s expression 
(v. 375), “secretaque littora Leuce.” It was 
lonely enough, and within the sea horizon not a 
vessel was visibl . 

I looked round for the fetid spring which 
Strabo (vi. 281) speaks of as being shown by the 
inhabitants, who pretended that it arose from the 
wounds of some of the giants expelled by Her- 
cules from the Phlegrean plains, who had taken 
refuge There was not a particle of water 
to be seen of any kind except what the sea fur- 
nished; and on asking the old priest, he said that 


here. 


neighbourhood. 

It may be asked, what is the cause of any 
doubt as to the site of the temple, when the ap- 
pearance of the coast seems to suit so well to the 
poet’s description ? It is this, that, some ten 
miles to the north, there is a spot known to the 
itineraries as Castrum Minerve, and this has been 
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cundum lapidem templum habet, alterum dive Cesaree : 


| Descrizione del Reyno di Napoli, y. “ Castro. 


considered by many as the true site of the temple. | 
" " } 


I passed the night at this ruined village, now | 
called Castro, which was at one time of some | 


importance; but a visit of the Turks about a cen- 
tury ago nearly destroyed it, and since that time 
it has remained in its present dilapidated state. 
The walls are completely in ruins, and few of its 
houses are in a habitable condition. There isa 


juxta est fons calidarum aquarum, quas ad complures 
morbos utiles esse experientia docet. Fons in antro est, 
qui non alium habet aditum, quam e rupibus mari im- 
minentibus pensilibus, et tabulis, jactis pontibus, aditur: 
nec nisi semel singulis annis Majo mense.” 

This is, no doubt, the cave to which I was con- 
ducted; but I cannot believe it to be the grotto 
of Zinzanusa, of which Romanelli (vol. ii. p. 33), 
in his Antica Topografia Istorica del Reqno di 
Napoli, speaks in the following terms: — 

“ The ruins of the Temple of Minerva at Castro are 
found in a mountain called Zinzanusa. Here in a large 
cavern, which has been scooped out artificially, and is 
full of sulphureous exhalations, are found galleries, 
chambers, springs, very many columns, tables, and 


io teak heen Denied of oun peculiar spring in this | sculptured marbles (marmi lavorati), which attracted the 
le hac ever heard ¢ y pe ar § g 


attention of his Excellency the Duke so much, that he 
presented an account of it in 1793 to government.” 


And for this refers to Alfano, 


statement he 


It would be interesting if any of your corre- 
spondents has access to this work of Alfano, and 
could give us a short statement of what is har- 
rated. What I wish to know is, the precise posi- 
tion of this grotto called Zinzanusa. There are 
no mountains in this vicinity ; Virgil calls them 
“obscuros colles,” and nothing more is found 


| than slightly undulating ground all the way from 


natural ravine running down to the sea on the | 


south of Castro, where there is a small landing- 
place for boats: the shore, however, is precipi- 
tous, and has no haven that can be in the least 
likened to the description of Virgil. I rowed 
alone the coast, which continued of the same 
rocky character, for a mile, to examine a cave, 
which can only be entered from the sea, and that 
only when the sea is calm. I had heard from 
my learned friends at Naples of a cave called 
Zinzanusa, at Castro, in which several artificial 
galleries and chambers, adorned with columns and 
sculptures, were said to have been discovered. 
This was regarded to be the remains of the 
temple. The priest of Castro very courteously 
offered to be my guide to the cave ; but on reach- 
ing it, about a mile from Castro, I found its 
entrance to be along a narrow ledge, where a 


Capo di Leuca to Otranto. 

I have no confidence in the accounts given by 
Italians of grottoes. They are apt, I do not say 
intentionally, to exaggerate the appearances that 
nature presents. As an example, I give the 
“ Grotto delle Osse,” which I visited at Palinurus, 
full of very fine stalactites; but which Italian 


| authors have maintained to contain the petrified 


bones of the sailors of the fleet of Augustus, when 
many of his ships were dashed against this head- 
land. Many of your readers will have visited the 
cave of Adelsberg in Styria, and will bear me out 
in saying that nature plays strange freaks, and 


| sometimes produces appearances more wonderful 


single false step would precipitate me into a deep | 


pool. It was too absurd to suppose that this 
cave could be in any way connected with the 
temple of Minerva, and I therefore gave up the 
attempt to examine it, believing that it could be 
nothing else than a cave in limestone rocks full 
of stalactites. I have since discovered that 
Galateo, in his work entitled De Situ Japygia 
(p. 45), speaks of this cave in the following 
terms : — 

“Inde Castrum est oppidum Episcopale, quod ad se- 


than the imagination of man can body forth. 

On the good nature of your correspondent W. 
I would again trespass. 
your readers, I am greatly indebted to him for 
his interesting paper on Fons Bandusia, and he 
would add to our obligations if he would again 
consult Chaupy (Part 11. p. 527), and see whether 
Chaupy says that he visited the Japygian pro- 
montory. Romanelli (ii. 34) states that Chaupy 
was the first to point out the promontory as the 
spot where the temple was to be sought; and I 
should like to know whether it was from per- 


| sonal examination of the ground, or merely a 


deduction from the minute description of the coast 
by the poet Virgil. 
I have to apologise to your readers for the 


| length of this paper, but I could not have done 


justice to the subject by a more condensed form. 
Cravrurp Tarr RaMaae. 


Along with many of 
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SMALL FEET OF CHINESE LADIES. 


In Henry Schliemann’s * Za Chine et le Japon 

au Temps Présent (Paris, 1867, pp. 221), are 
some very interesting remarks relating to the 
above monstrosities. The author, during “ un 
yoyage que je fais autour du globe” in 1865, 
went to Pekin in May of the same year, and 
had an opportunity of examining the way in 
which the feet are brought to grow in this 
fashion : — 
% “ Bientét aprés "passa & coté de moi une procession de 
mariage; on portait la fiancée en chaise au domicile de 
son futur mari; ce n’est qu’a pareille occasion que la loi 
permet & un simple mortel, & Peking, d’étre porté en 
palanquin . ,—tout enfin indiquait qu'elle devait 
étre d’une grande beauté, c’est-a-dire que son pied devait 
étre des plus mignons. En effet, la petitesse du pied 
seule constitue la beauté de la femme en Chine, et on 
trouve une jeune fille marquée de la petite vérole, édentée 
et & la téte chauve, mais avec un pied de trois pouces et 
demi de long, cent fois plus belle que celle qui aun pied 
de quatre pouces et demi, fit-elle, au reste, d’une écla- 
tante beauté selon les idées européennes. Le petit pied 
est en Chine le fondement des douces espérances de la 
jeune fille, l’orgueil de la femme mariée et sa consolation 
dans la misére.”— Vide anté, pp. 23, 24. 


Then follows the way in which the operation, 
if it may be called so, is performed : — 


“Voici comment les femmes chinoises arrivent a se 
former ce petit pied qui a tant étonné les voyageurs, et 
pourtant aucun des auteurs qui ont écrit sur la Chine.ne 
semble l'avoir vu nu, puisque tous en font une description 
inexacte en prétendant que l’on comprime tous les cing 
doigts contre la plante du pied, et que, par suite, tous les 
doigts croissent ensemble avec la chair et forment avec 
le pied un moignon difforme. J'ai réussi & vaincre les 
obstacles que suscitent les mceurs du pays, et j'ai pu voir 
& plusieurs reprises des pieds de Chinoises: aussitét que 
les enfants du sexe féminin atteignent lage d'un an, on 
leur recourbe les trois doigts du pied & partir du petit 
doigt inclusivement, et on les attache a l’aide de bandages 
fortement serrés contre la plante du pied. Cette pression 
€nergique et continue met en saillie l’os du cou-de-pied et lui 
donne une cambrure en faisant ainsi ressortir considérable- 
ment le talon, de sorte que la femme marche en s’ap- 
puyant sur les deux doigts restés libres et sur les talon 
anormal. Toutefois, il faut remarquer que les trois doigts 
attachés, quoique restant toujours courbés et comprimés 
contre le pied, ne croissent jamais ensemble et n’adhérent 
pas & la plante du pied. Par suite de cette forte com- 
pression continuelle, la jambe pousse en grosseur au- 
dessus de la cheville, et les aines gonflent démesurément. 
Le Chinois juge du développement de ces derniéres par 
les dimensions du pied. Il est curieux d’observer que 
Vopération que nous venons de décrire ne se pratique que 
parmi les Chinoises et non parimi les femmes mongoles 
qui habitent la Chine. 

* Quelque négligée que soit la toilette de la femme, son 
pied—unique objet de sa coquetterie—est toujours chaussé 
avec des prétentions au luxe: elle l’enveloppe ordinaire- 
ment dans les fichus de soie aux couleurs vives et le 
chausse ensuite de petits souliers de soie rouge ou noire, 


* On the title-page is printed de Saint-Pétersbourg, 
but the author, who has been travelling all the world 
over, is a German by birth, being born at Ankershagen, 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
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mais avec des semelles de cuir de quatre ‘pouces d’épais- 
seur et peintes en blanc,”—Jbid, pp. 25, 26. 

At Shangai, where our author went to the 
theatre, he saw some young ladies : — 


“Au commencement, il n'y avait point de femmes 
parmi les spectateurs, mais de minuit & une heure du 
matin vinrent peu & peu une trentaine de jeunes ‘filles 
de lage de douze a seize ans, vacillant tellement en 
marchant qu'il leur fallait étre soutenues par les mamans 
cooli (ainsi sont appelées en Chine les vieilles servantes 
qui massent leurs maitresses et leur servent de coiffeurs 
et de conducteurs) qui les accompagnaient. Apparem- 
ment, elles vacillaient si fort pour faire croire que leurs 
pieds étaient des merveilles de petitessegt elles ne sem- 
blaient étre venues au théatre que pour déployer leurs 
charmes; toutes étaient richement habillées; les unes 
portaient les cheveux en longue queue ornée de rubans 
rouges,” &c.—Jbid. p. 73. 

The little volume is full of deep interest, and 
ought to have been translated into English long 
ago. HERMANN Krinpt. 

Germany. 

BATTLE OF CAMPERDOWN. 

Looking over a collection of family papers with 
my friend Col. N of Clanna the other day, I 
happened upon the following letter. Character- 





| istic as it is of the fearless daring which distin- 


guished so many of our naval heroes of that time, 
who never dreamed of defeat or disaster, you may 
think it worthy a place among your historical 
memorabilia. On my expressing a desire to send 
it to “N. & Q.,” the Colonel kindly allowed me 
to take a copy. 

It appears to bear every mark of genuineness 
and authenticity, and, as far as I know, has never 
before been published : — 


Copy of an Autograph Letter from the Aunt of Admiral 
Duncan to Geo. (Gerard) Noel Edwards, Esq., in reply 
to his congratulations on her Nephew’s Victory at the 
Battle of Camperdown, Oct. 11, 1797 : — 


“Hampton Court Green, 
Oct. 29, 1797, 

“ There is nothing so flattering to me as congratula- 
tions upon the Glorious and Signal Victory obtain'’d by 
my Nephew & Friend. From the regard you show’d him 
when I had the pleasure of meeting you on board the 
Venerable, makes me relate a trait or two of his. Upon 
hearing the Dutch fleet were come out, his exertions 
was (sic) so great—set sail in four hours; had he been 
half an hour later, they wou'd have all got back into the 
Texel. Just before the battle began, one of his captains 
ask’d him what number of ships they were going to 
ingage; he reply’d, “ Really, Sir, I can’t ascertain, but 
when we have beat them, we will count them.’ Ordering 
the pilot to advance, he said the water was so shallow, 
he was afraid to run aground. ‘Go at your peril,’ said the 
Gallant Admiral, ‘ for I am determin’d to fight the ships 
upon land if I can’t by sea.’ When over, call'd up the 
clergyman, made all in his ship that were able to return 
thanks to that Great Almighty Being for his mercys 
shower'd down upon them and him. After that refresh’d 
themselves, This, they say, was never done before under 
these circumstances, which I think constitutes the Great 


“ Sir— 
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age 
Man and Prospers (sic). I hope yourself and family are in 
perfect health, 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most Obedient 
“ Humble Servant, 


“ Mary Duncan.” 


The battle of Camperdown was fought Oct. 11, 
1797, a little after noon. By four o'clock the 
Dutch admiral De Winter had struck his flag to 
Admiral Duncan, and the Dutch vice-admiral 
his also to Admiral Onslow. (Vide Lord Stan- 
hope’s Life of William Pitt, vol. iii. chap. xxiv. 
pp. 69-71.) % i ao a 

B. V. Gloucester, 





GREAT BELL OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


| that they become incomprehensible. The “estate,” 


the “ surnape,” the laying of trenchers and knives, 


| are all more or less difficult to be understood, by 


The following note is extracted from The Builder : | 


“The 44 ton bell lately cast by Messrs. Taylor, of 
Loughborough, for Worcester Cathedral, has been hung 
on a new plan, which, with the bells and clock on the 
model of the Westminster one, is designed by Mr. Deni- 
son, Q.C., and gives a new effect to bells which are too 
heavy to be rung in full swing. The gudgeons or pivots 
are wedge-shaped, like those of a scale-beam, and roll 
on hand brasses very slightly hollowed ; the friction is 
thereby so little that the bell can be tolled by one man 
with one hand, and was so tolled for afternoon service 
last Sunday (Jan, 17) by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, of 
Devonshire, who is a small man and nearly 80, as well 


as by Mr. Denison himself, and the Rev. R. Cattley, the 


author of the scheme for the peal of 12 bells and the clock. 


It is actually much easier than pulling the clapper by a | 


rope, besides being less likely to crack the bell ; and the 
tone of the bell came out much more grandly than with 
clappering. 
England might be made tollable in this way at a very 
small expense, some of which are never heard now, ex- 
cept very inadequately struck by a clock hammer, or by 
hand. No wheel is required, only a long lever fixed to a 
stock, 

“ The gudgeons must not be lower than the top of the 
bell. The bell is half a note below the fourth-quarter 
bell of the Westminster clock. The diameter of the 
mouth is 764 in. 

“The inscriptions are set in ornamented medieval 
capitals copied from some ancient bells in Lincolnshire. 
Round the shoulder:—% Surge, qui dormis, et exsurge 
mortuis, et illuminabit te Christus ; with a fleur-de-lis be- 
tween each word. 

“On the waist :—Johannes Taylor, de Loughborough, 
fudit, In usum ecclesia cathedralis Christi et beatae Marie 
Virginis in civitate et comitatu Vigorniensi, MDCCCLXVII. 

“ Besides the founder's trade-mark, within a circular 
medallion, there are on shields the Royal Arms, and those 
of the City, and the see of Worcester, and the Dean and 
Chapter, besides Gothic borders which encircle the bell.” 

I may remark, for the information of general 
readers, that although the bell at Worcester has 
thus been easily folled no bell hung on the plan in 
question can safely be rung, t.e. swung to and fro. 

Golden Square. THomas WALEsBY. 

CRUST OR CRUMB? 

The descriptions of the service of the table, in 

Mr. Furnivall’s most interesting book Manners and 


There is no doubt that the heaviest bells in | 


reason of the extreme particularity of the de- 
scriber. This question, however, of whether it is 
proper to give “your lord” crust or crumb at 
dinner, is a little puzzle which I should like to 
make out. First, here is John Russell's descrip- 
tion of the bread-laying :— 

“ baii take youre loof of light payne /as y haue said 3ett, 
and with the egge of be knyfe nyghe your hand ye kett. 
Furst pare pe quarters of the looff round alle a-bowt, 
— be vpper crust / for youre souerayne, & to hym 

alowt. 
Suffere youre parelle to stond stille to pe botom 
ny3e y-spend owt, 
ct) ~~ hym of pe cromes a quarter of be looff Saunc3 
dowt ; 
Touche neuer pe loof aftur he is so tamed.” 
Manners and Meals, §c. p. 138. 


Mr. Furnivall’s side-note here glosses, “cut the 
upper crust for your lord.” In a note on cromes 
he says, “MS. may be coomes.” The difficult 
fifth line of my quotation receives some elucida- 
tion from the passage next following. This is 
from Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Keruynge :— 

“than take a lofe in your lyfte hande, & pare ye lofe 
rounde aboute / than cut the ouercruste to your souerayne, 
and cut the nether cruste, & voyde the parynge, & touche 
the lofe no more after it is so serued.”—Manners and 
Meals, &c., p. 271. 


& so 


The next quotation is from the Boke of Cur- 
tasye. The carver is to put the first loaf in the 
alms-dish, then— 

“ bese ober lofes he parys a-boute, 

Lays hit myd dysshe with-outen doute. 

be smalle lofe he cuttes euen in twynne, 

pe ouer dule in two lays to hym.” 

Manners and Meals, §c., p. 324. 

In one of the Latin poems in the second part of 
the book we have 

“ Dempta superficies domino panis titulati,” 
Translated— 
“Let an upper slice of fine bread be taken off for the 
master.” 





Manners and Meals, §c., 2°¢ pt. p. 36. 

John Russell’s cromes is the difficulty. Other- 
wise it seems tolerably clear that the upper crust 
was the orthodox part of the loaf. But still it 
does not appear why (this being the case) the 
Boke of Keruynge gives such particular directions 
to “ cut the nether crust,” after the lord has been 
served. 

Fortunately however for your lord, it seems that 


| he had some small choice in the matter. 


Meals in Giden Time (E.E.T.S.), are so elaborate | 


“than cut brede for your souerayne after ye knowe his 
condycyons, wheder it be cutte in y* myddes or pared, or 
elles for to be cut in small peces,”—2Manners and Meals, 
&c., p. 274. 
Joun Appts (JUN.) 
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Huntine A Hare.—To Bolingbroke, Lincoln- 
shire, the following refers, as quoted from Mr. 
Gervase ITolles, the castle's historian : — 

“ One thinge is not to be passed by, affirmed as a cer- 
taine tructh by many of the inhabitants of the towne 
upon their owne knowledge, which is, that the castle is 
haunted by a certaine spirit in the likenesse of a hare ; 
which att the meeting of the auditors doeth usually runne 
betweene their legs, and sometymes overthrows them, 
and soe passes away. They have pursued it downe into 
the castleyard, and seene it take in att a grate into a low 
cellar, and have followed it thither with a light, where, 
notwithstanding that they did most narrowly observe it 
(and that there was noe other passage out but by the 
doore or windowe, the roome being all close framed of 
stones within, not having the least chinke or crevice), 
yet they could never finde it. And att other tymes it 
hath been seene run in at the iron grates below into 
other of the grottos (as there be many of them), and 
they have watched the place, and sent for hounds and 
put in after it; but after a while they have come crying 
out.”—Allen’s History of the County of Lincoln, 1834, 
vol. ii, p. 105, 

J. Brae. 

A Bott or Dr. Jounson’s.—In turning over 
Edgeworth’s Practical Education, I was enter- 
tained with the following note (vol. iii. p. 290):— 

“Turn from the glittering bribe your scornful eye, 

Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy.’ 

We admire the sentiment, notwithstanding the inaccuracy 
of these lines.” 

Mr. E. is perfectly correct in exposing the 
Johnsonian blunder. There could be no selling, 
of course, for gold, athing which gold could never 
buy, as it would imply a purchaser in the first 
instance, and that for gold. Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 


ParisH Reetsters.—It may not be generally 
known to the readers of “ N. & Q.” that every 
one has a right to search and to make himself 
master of the contents of parochial registers, taking 
such extracts therefrom as he may please. The 


only fee which can be legally claimed is 1s. for | 


the first year through which he may search, and 
Is. 6d. for each following year; though he would 
have no right to remain an unreasonable time 
looking at the book. If, however, a certificate, 
under the hand of the rector or vicar, be required, 
he must pay for it a fee of 2s. 6d. See decision 
in the case of Steele v. Williams, 7 May, 1853, 
Exchequer Reports, vol. viii. p- 625, 
Joun MACLEAN. 
A Consvnor’s Liprary.— 
“A Note of the Books, Writinges, and other Thinges be- 
longing to Stephen Trefulacke. 
“ Impihis.—T wo Greate Erherenndes [ Ephemerides]. 
Item. O gier fferrier of the Judgement of Nativities, 
Item, the book of the Astrologions Archandam. 
» book of the makinge of Quintarentia. 
»  ffigures to know how long one shall live & 
_— they shall obtain the treasures hoped ! 
or, 
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Item, ffigures to know the thinges lost. 

+ a booke of Coniuration for divers thinges. 

» a Coniuration to find hidden treasure. 

» 4 Coniuration at mixture of metalls. 

» Sundry coniurationes of raisinge of spirites & 
binding them and... king them, 

» <A pedigree of the house of Yorke. 

»  & ffigure to know whether a man bee dead or 
alive, or whether hee haue another wife, 

» +toobtain the love of any woman & other like 
matters in a wollen booke. 

» Of precious stones & how to make Silver, Anti- 
mony, Allom, & other small trifles.” 

The above is interesting as the complete stock- 
in-trade of an astrologer of the time of the Stuarts. 
I copied it from an undated paper in the Record 
Office, and it was taken at some time in which he 
was in trouble. Perhaps if it is published some 
more particulars may be found of this person. 

W. Barrert-Davis. 

Brityna’s “Five Wovunps or Curist.” — 
Forty copies of this short poem were printed at 
Manchester in 1814 by R. & W. Dean. A short 
Preface, signed “ William Bateman, Darby, near 
Matlock, Aug. 1814,” says that the poem — 

“is printed from a finely written and illuminated 
parchment roll... about two yards and three quarters 
in length. . . written . . . about the reign of Henry V. 
. - - 1t is now in the possession of py friend Mr. William 
Yates of Manchester.” 

After the Five Wounds comes a late version of 
the early poem Earth upon Earth—Erthe owte of 
erth, here—which Mr. T. Wright, I (and others, 
no doubt), have printed; then a Latin couplet, 
and an English one; and iastly, these lines: — 

“ Pes maketh plente, 
Plente makyth pryde, 
Pryde maketh plee, 
Plee maketh pouerte, 
Pouerte maket pees.” 

Signed, under a monogram, Willm Billyng. I 
take it, then, that Billyng was only the copier of 
the poems, not the author. F. J. F. 


Corrovs Srens.—I copy the following from 
No. x11. of The Paisley Repository—a collection 
of old ballads and curiosities, published at Paisley 
in the beginning of the present century : — 

“ SIX COMICAL PAISLEY SIGNS. 

1. John M‘Lean’s, Townhead, 1755. 

The reason that this sign stands here, 
I sell good Whiskey, Ale, and Beer ; 
And if that you do stand in need, 
Unto your dram you shall get bread. 
11. Over a cook’s shop, Townhead, 1753. 
Pay to-day, and to-morrow for nothing. 
111. In Storie Street, 1793. 
Whisky and Ale are sold in here, 
And Porter too, by Robert Speir. 
1v. On Mrs. Wilson’s Land, Townhead, 18014. 
Who lives here? Who do you think ? 
Barney Keir, who loves a drink. 
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He loves a drink—I'll tell you why, 

3arney Keir is often dry. 

He sweeps chimneys, and cleans smoke jacks ; 
And if your chimney goes on fire, 

He'll put it out to your desire. 

Chimney Sweeper and Soot Merchant. 


v. On W. Thomson’s, head of Water Wynd, 1807. 


Good meat and drink makes men to grow, 
And you will find it just below. 
vi. Sign of the Last, head of the Water Wynd. 
I have travell’d all day to find good Ale, 
And at the Last I found it.” 
D, MacrpHatn. 

Paisley. 

INSCRIPTION ON A Fountarn.—Mr. Cary, the 
translator of Dante, noted in his diary the fol- 
lowing inscription, which he met with at Civita 
Castellana: — 


“At a basin, where had been a fountain, in a little 
lane, at the back of the town, are these lines :— 
* Et fons et via Veientium est tibi reddita cura. 
Siste, bibe, et felix carpe viator iter.” 
Hen. Cary, Memoir of Hen. Fra, Cary, vol. ii. p. 231. 


A. O. V. P. 


InscrirTION IN WuickHaM CHURCHYARD, 
County Durnam.—May I ask for space in your 
pages to preserve ae following original and unique 
inscription ? — 

* Erected 
At the expence of the Workmen 
on the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, 
To the Memory of . 
OswALp GARDNER, 
Locomotive Engineman, who unfortunately 
lost his life on the above railway near the 
Stokesfield Station, from the connecting 
rod of the Engine breaking, 
On Saturday, the 15% August, 1840, 
He was 27 years of age, and was much esteemed 
by his fellow-workmen, 
And by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 


“The following Epitaph was composed by an unknow- 
ing [sic] Friend to commemorate his Worthiness, and 
left at the Blaydon Station : — 

“ My engine now is cold and still ; 
No water does my boiler fill; 
My coke affords its flame no more ; 
My days of usefulness are o’er ; 
My wheels deny their noted speed, 
No more my guiding hand they heed ; 
My whistle, too, has lost its tone, 
Its shrill and thrilling sounds are gone ; 
My valves are now thrown open wide ; 
My flanges all refuse to guide ; 
My clacks also, tho’ once so strong, 
Refuse their aid in the busy throng; 
No more I feel each urging breath ; 
My steam is now condensed in death ; 
Life’s railway 's o’er, each station ’s past ; 
In death I'm stopp’d and rest at last. 
Farewell, dear Friends, and cease to weep; 
In Christ I'm safe, in Him I sleep.” 


In this churchyard is also a curious tombstone 
in memory of a member of the Clasper family, 
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celebrated as oarsmen on the banks of “ coaly 

Tyne.” The stone is in the shape of a skiff, half 

of which, with the inscription upon it, alone ap- 

pears above ground. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Queries. 


Capr Lams.—Gerorce Bepo asks (4 S. ii. 467) 


| why a pet lamb is called in some parts of East 


Kent a soc lamb? May I add the question, why, 


| in some parts of Northamptonshire, a pet lamb is 


called a cade lamb ? F. H. K. 


EASTLAKE’S PorTRAIT oF BoNnAPARTE. —Can 
any of your readers inform me in whose possession 
is the portrait of the Emperor Napoleon I. which 
was painted by the late Sir Charles Eastlake ? 
The drawing for the painting was taken by Sir 
Charles while the emperor was on board the Belle- 
rophon in Plymouth Sound. 

W. R. G. ELwett. 


Exuiot or Ertton.—In 1713 William Elliot 
of Eriton is named in a deed. I have in vain 
tried to discover where this place is by looking 
through the retours for the various Scotch coun- 
ties. Perhaps some of your readers can help me. 
Can it be Erkleton, otherwise Arkleton, in Eskdale, 
which belonged to the Elliots of Unthank ? 

F. M.S. 

GENEALOGICAL QuERIES. — Please to help me 
in an endeavour to find out the parentage of the 
following ladies, whom I find named in the Rolls, 
but not in such printed genealogical works as I 
have been able to consult : — 

1. Isabel, widow of William le Scrope of Mas- 
ham, Earl of Wiltshire. Named at intervals 
through the Issue Rolls of Henry IV., and living 
Feb. 29, 1416. Burke says that the earl died un- 
married. ‘The king’s cousin.” (R. Ex.) 

2. Alianora, widow of Richard le Despenser, 
son of Thomas Earl of Gloucester. Dower granted 
Feb. 1, 1415. (R. Pat. 2 H. V. p. 3.) 

3. Agnes, wife of William de Arundel, son of 
John, son of Richard Earl of Arundel (who died 
1375). She was living in 1397. 

4, Margaret, wife of Thomas Lord Camoys; 
married before 1337, living 1361. 

5. Joan, wife of Nicholas de Cantilupe; living 
1356 ; he died 1355. 

6. Isabel, wife of Robert Fitzpayne ; living 
1304-5. 

7. Alianora, wife of Fulk Fitzwarine (second 
Baron), married before 1330. 

8. Anne, wife of Fulk Fitzwarine (sixth Baron), 
died 1420. 

9. Margaret, wife of Thomas Lord Furnival 
(third Baron) ; living 1343-5. 

10. Margaret, wife of Thomas de Monthermer 
(son of Joan of Acre); died 1345-7. 
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11. Joan, wife of Philip le Despenser, senior ; 
living 1344, died before 1357. 

12. Alice, wife of Hugh le Despenser (grandson 
of Hugh Ear! of Winchester and Princess Eleanor) ; 
died 1379. 

13. . . . wife of Hugh, son of 12. 

14. Alina, wife of Sir Thomas de Holand (after- 
wards husband of the Princess Joan) ; living 1332. 

15. Alice, wife of John fourth Lord Faucon- 
berge ; married 1328. 

16. Anne, wife of Thomas fourth Lord Latimer 
of Braybrooke ; married before 1367 ; died 1402. 

17. Margaret, wife of Edward, brother of the 
said Lord Latimer; died 1422. 

18. . . . wife of Anthony Lord Lucy, who 
died 1343. 

19. Hawisia, wife of Andrew Lord {Luterel ; 
married before 1384 ; died 1414. 

20. Alianora, wife of John Mortimer, son of the 
famous Roger Earl of March; living 1340. 

21. Margaret, wife of William, last Lord Martin 
de Kameys; probably died before 1337. 

22. Alice, wife of Roger third Lord Moeles; 
living 1328. 

23. Margaret, “the king’s cousin,” wife of 
Richard third Lord Molynes ; living 1398. 

24. Margery, wife of William fourth Lord 
Molynes; died 1437. 

_ wife of William sixth Lord Mo- | 
lynes; mar. circa 1427. 

The above are only a sample of the questions I 
could ask, I should be particularly glad to obtain 
answers to the first two. ILERMENTRUDE. 


Gerona: Porcerary. —At page 413 of Mr 
Chaffer's useful and excellent book of Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain (ed. 1866) is 
figured a shield of arms with the word Gerona 
underneath, It is thus described : — 

“This shield of arms, and the word ‘Gerona’ beneath, 
is ona cup and saucer in Mr. C. W. Reynolds’s collec- 
tion. The arms are surmounted by a female stabbing 
herself, holding a flag inscribed with ‘ Antesta muerte que 
consentir ouir j'un tirano.’” 

A milk-jug of singularly elegant form, and with 
precisely similar decorations, has lately come into 
my possession. If any of your correspondents can 
give me an explanation of this strange piece of 
ceramic art, I shall feel extremely obliged. 

J. V. 


A Grant's SKELETON.—I have cut the follow- 
ing paragraph from The Times of January 12. 
The reference is to a very vague authority, a 
Michigan paper, and this induces me to ask whe- 
ther the account is verified by any respectable 
scientific authority in the United States. So far 
as my information extends, there is no authentic 
record of any human being having attained such 
4 stature. If there be, perhaps others of the 
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readers of “‘N. & Q.” will be as well pleased as 
myself to be put in possession of it. ef 

“A Michigan paper reports the discovery of a gigantic 
human skeleton in a rock near the Sank Rapids. It 
says:—‘ The head is massive, measures 314 inches in 
circumference, low in the os frontis, and very flat on top. 
The femur measures 264 inches, and the fibula 255, while 
the body is equally long in proportion. From the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot the length is 10 feet 94 
inches, The measure round the chest is 594 inches. This 
giant must have weighed at least 900lb. when covered 
with a reasonable amount of flesh. The petrified remains, 
and there is nothing left but the naked bones, now weigh 
3044lbs. The thumb and fingers of the left hand and the 
left foot from the ankle to the toes are gone, but all the 
others are perfect’ ” 

Heratpic.—Which son of Frederick Prince of 
Wales bore a label of five points, the middle one 
charged with a St. George’s cross, and the other 
four with a fleur-de-lys ? NEPHRITE. 

Rosert Heyrwoop or Hrywoop, County oF 
LANCASTER.—One of the next of the publications 
of the Chetham Society, and which is now nearly 
ready, is the Poems of this member of an ancient 
family, whose pedigree will be found in James’s 
Iter Lancastrense, edited for the Chetham Society 
by the Rev. T. Corser. Ue rebuilt Heywood 
Hall in 1611, and died 1645, wt. seventy-one. 
Richard James was his guest on the occasion 
which gave birth to the ter. Oliver Heywood, 
the Nonconformist, describes him as “a pious 
reverend old gentleman, and an excellent poet” ; 
but, till a manuscript transcript turned up in a 
sale in London during last spring, his poems were 
given up as lost or destroyed. Mr. Hunter was 
never able to gain any intelligence of them, though 
his endeavours to do so were unremitting. 

I wish to ascertain whether any portrait of 
this Lancashire poet exists, or if any of his MS. 
correspondence is still remaining in any public or 
private collections. Any information in refer- 
ence to him and his history will be thankfully 
acknowledged. JAMES CROSSLEY. 

Booth Street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

InreRcEPTED Letrer, ETc.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me what events the en- 
closed extract alludes to? Who was “old Sir 
Harrye 2?” why did his chaplain hang himself? 
and who was the writer of the intercepted letter ? 

“1655, May 31. An intercepted letter, from William 
Gorge, beginning ‘Worthy friend, a Mons™ George a 
Laon, Paris,’ sp aks of ‘old Sir Harrye’s death *, and 
how his chaplain hanged himself near his chamber 
door The army is drawing neare us. The prisoners 
of the Tower shall. ’tis savd, be Barbadozz’d,’ ”—Thur- 
loe’s State Papers, iii. 495. 

Brighton Park, Clifton. 

“NrEc ALTER NEC ALITER.”—A friend of mine 
possesses a portrait said to be by Cornelius Janssen, 


F. Brown. 





[* Most probably Sir Harry \ ane, the elder, of Raby 
Castle.—Ep. ] 
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of about the date of ee I., having this motto 
painted over the head. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me to what family this motto 
belongs, and who is the individual probably —_ 
sented ? , 

H. F. Lyre.—Who was the editor of oa 
H. F. Lyte, pub- 


Rev. 
Poetical Remains of the Rev. 


lished in 1850? And in whose possession are 
Mr. Lyte’s literary MSS. ? R. I 
Motro or A Seat.— Among the Additional 
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Charters in the British Museum is one relating to | 
the Danvers property in Melksham, co. Wilts. | 


Appended to the charter is a seal of Sir John 
Danvers, with a motto, which as far as it can be de- 
ciphered seems to be “ BONOS AMO RELIQUOS . . 

AMEO CUPIO BoNos.” Can any of your readers 
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toYAL ANTEDILUVIAN INDEPENDENT ORDER 
or BuFFALOES.— 

“ During the past week the Grand Surrey Lodge No, I 
(the mother lodge of England) held its usual weekly 
meeting at St. George’s Tavern, Lambeth Road, host 
Primo Brooks, sen, The principal business of the even- 
ing was the installation of Primo Albert Thomas Harris, 
of the Equestrian Tavern, Blackfriars Road, a knight of 
the order. The ceremony was performed by Primo Arthur 
Hamilton, and the handsome silver Maltese cross pre- 
sented in the presence of seventy brothers, seven of whom 
were knights of the order. After the presentation Sir 
Albert Thomas Harris returned thanks in a very neat and 
appropriate speech, thanking the brothers for the honour 
they had conferred on him. Several provincial brothers 
were present, who expressed themselves highly pleased 


| with the manner in which the business of the lod; ge was 


supply the missing letters, and inte rpret the sen- | 


tence ? W. H. Jd. 


NvMIsMATIC.—Will some kindly numismatist | 


among your readers be good enough to give me 
the history of, or any information connected with, 
the medal or token of which the following is a 
description ? 
inch in diameter, 
side are represented the sea, a ship in full sail, a 
vude distillatory apparatus standing on the same 
waves which sustain the ship, and the legend 
CONCORDES. IGNIBVS. VND.®. On the other 
the sea is also represented, and the alembic again 


appears, this time howev er supported on the prow | 
ae PP P | treated by the philosopher, this seems not im- 


probable. 
| what authority the tradition rests ? 


of a barge ; ; above is the sun, nearly concealed by 
a cloud, from which rain desc ends. The i inscrip- 
tion on this side is ARS. EMVLA. ceLI. Is this 


It is of brass, bears no date, is one | 
and has a milled edge ; on one | 


side | 


medal commemorative of the discovery that fresh | 


water could be practically obtained by distilling 
that of the 
applied ? 
PP ublin, 
OXFORDSHIRE M.P.s.—In compiling a list of the 
Members of Parliament of the co. of Oxford ab 
initio, 1am unable to discover the names for the 
period intervening the years 1449 and 1541. Can 
you or any of your readers oblige me with a re- 
ference to them ? J. M.D. 


PENHEULE Private Press.—I observe in a 
short obituary notice of the late Rev. He snry Ad- 
dington Simcoe, in the Register for January, that 
he was the author of various works printed at the 
Penheule private press. Where can I obtain a 
complete list of these publications? § ONALep. 


Porutak Names or Prants.— Will any corre- 
spondent kindly give me the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words which oce urin Aubrey's Natural His- 
tory of Wilts as names of plants (Britton’s ed. 
1847, p. 49.) Calverkeys, hare-parsley, maiden’s 
honesty, bayle, coven-tree. R. C. A. Prior. 


{*! * Itis probable ‘the Parliamentary History of England, 
1806-1820, may give the names.—Ep. ] 


Harry Naprer Drarer. 


sea, and when was this fact first | 


conducted. This lodge still holds its supremacy in every 
point, and no doubt will continue as long as it is governed 
by the present officers.’ 

The above curious 18 report is cut from the Sunday 
Times of January 10, 1869. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” gives us information respecting the 
Order ? Surely something curious must be behind 
such a very singular name as that selected by the 
brethren and recorded above. 

W. J. WerstBRooxk. 


Sotomon: AristotiE. —I once read or heard 
that the Jews have a tradition that Alexander 
the Great found some of the works of Solomon in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and gave them to Aris- 
totle, who edited them as his own. From the 
extraordinary wisdom and variety of subjects 


Can any correspondent inform me on 
Also, what 
is the authority for supposing that King Theodore 
was descended from a son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba? Scripture only mentions one 
son of Solomon, though he had so many wives, 
and he seems to have inherited but little of his 
father’s wisdom. H. 

Dublin Library. 

A Yarp or ALE.—At a public-house in Lin- 
coln, about fifteen years ago, a feat was frequently 
attempted and occasionally achieved of drinking 
at a draught a yard of ale. The vessel of this 
length was a glass tube with a bulb like that of a 
thermometer at one end, and a mouth slightl 
widened, capable of containing a pint. Muc 
amusement was caused by the difficulty of effect- 
ing asteady balance so as to avoid the unplea- 
santness of spilling and choking, and it often 
formed the subject of a bet. The vitreous curio- 
sity is now in the possession of a lady in the 
neighbourhood, who sometimes entertains her vi- 
sitors with the sensational experiment, but adopt- 
ing the thin potation named Adam’s ale. After 
particular i inquiry, there is reason to conclude that 
no similar specimen exists in the city; so I am 
anxious to discover whether this remarkable mea- 
sure is to be foundin any other place. OC. P. T 
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Queries With Answers. 


Lycornron. — Gilbert Wakefield, writing to 
Fox (Correspondence of Wakefield and C. J. Fox, 
p- 177, Lond. 1813) says: — 

“If I live to see London again, I shall take great 
pleasure in mentioning your difficulty on Lycophron to 
a gentleman who has studied him more than any man 
living, I suppose. He is vicar or rector of some parish 
in Bread Street: his name is Meek ; and he is rightly so 
called; for a more pacific, gentle, unassuming, human 
creature never did exist. He was somewhat senior to 
me at Cambridge.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether Mr. Meek left any traces of his know- 
ledge of Lycophron? Are there any copies of 
that author with his MS. notes; or do any re- 
presentatives possess any MSS. of his ? 

The mention of Bread Street reminds me that 
Milton’s copy of Paul Stephens’s edition of Lyco- 
phron, 1601, with his autograph and many MS. 
notes, was sold at Lord Charlemont’s sale at 
Sotheby's, August 1865, for forty guineas. Is it 
known where it is now? Such a book ought 
never to be lost sizht of. I possess a beautiful 
copy of the same edition with the interesting 
autograph “Th. Jan*. Almeloveen”—the author 
of the Vite Stephanorum. 

It should be noted that both Pitt and Fox 
were readers and admirers of Lycophron. The 
Wakefield Correspondence, just tel, shows us 
how Fox admired this poet; and in Lord Stan- 
hope’s Life of Pitt will be found (I have not my 
note-book by me to verify the passage) mention of 
Pitt’s studying him. One would like to know 
what became of Fox’s collection of classics. 

There is a word in one of Wakefield’s letters 
which appears to me a good one, and worthy of 
note: ‘Your absentation from the House is a 
measure which always had my most entire con- 
currence.” (P.139.) Absence would be volun- 
tary or involuntary, but absentation implies a 
voluntary absenting himself, a keeping away. 

UPTONENSIS. 

[The Rev. Henry Meen (not Meek) was rector of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey and St. Nicholas Olave, Bread 
Street Hill, London. He published Remarks on the Cas- 
sandra of Lycophron, a Monody, which originally ap- 
peared in the European Magazine. This work was 
published as a specimen of an entire translation of the 
Cassandra of Lycophron. Mr. Meen died on Jan. 3, 
1817, and his books and manuscripts were sold by Mr. 
Sotheby on March 17, 1817, and four following days. 
Among his MSS. (lot 1664) was “A valuable revised 
translation of Lycophron, with Notes,” purchased by W. 
[Wrangham?] for 2/. 19s. Our correspondent may be 
glad to know that among the Addit. MSS. (10,381, 
10,382) in the British Museum is 7'he Cassandra trans- 
lated into blank verse, with notes, by J. Simmons. 





Milton’s copy of Lycophronis Alexandra, Gr. et Lat. | 


per Gul. Canterum, cum Comment, Is, Tzetzis, Geneve, 


| P. Stephanus, 1601, small folio, was purchased by Mr. F. 
S. Ellis of King Street, Covent Garden, and is thus de- 
scribed in his Catalogue, No. 16: “ This volume is ren- 
dered precious by having been once the property of the 
immortal Milton, who has inscribed on the fly-leaf, ‘Sum 
ex libris Jo. Miltoni, 1634,’ and has also added a con- 
siderable number of notes in the margin. Can anything 
be more interesting than the observations of so great a 
genius on the most obscure and difficult of all the Greek 
poets? It was in 1632 that Milton left Cambridge and 
retired to his father’s house in Buckinghamshire, where 
he remained five years, and it was during this time, as 
he himself informs us in his Second Defence, and in the 
seventh of his familiar Epistles, that he read over all the 
Greek and Latin authors. A more precious relic, and 
valuable evidence of the diligent studies of this great 
poet, can hardly be imagined.” This literary relic, we 
believe, is now in the library of one of our most celebrated 
artists, a member of the Water-Colour Society. ] 


WisHart Famitry.—Can any one give an ac- 
count of a family bearing the surname of Wishart, 
whose coat of arms was on the outside of St. 
Mary’s church, Lesmahagow, in the year 1773? 
Was this family descended from George Wishart 
the martyr? Perhaps some correspondent can 
satisfy me as to the above particulars, and also 
with a description of the coat of arms. 

Market Harporoveu. 


[There never was any church of St. Mary in Lesma- 


| hagow. The conventual church there was dedicated to St. 


Machutus, from whom the parish takes its name. It was 
a cell or sub-priory of the Abbey of St. Mary of Kelso. 
There is a description of the church as it stood in 1773, 
giving the arms inscribed on certain portions of it; but 
there is no mention of any person of the name of Wishart 
and no trace of this surname in the records of the parish. 
Wishart the martyr was one of the family of Pitarrow 
in the Mearns, and had nothing to do with Lanarkshire 
or Lesmahagow. ] 


Tne Hvunery Ass.—The ass between two 
bundles of hay, as an illustration of equilibrium 
of motives, has become trite. By whom was it 
invented, or where is the first mention of it to be 
found ? H. 


[This most unfortunate of donkeys, who was so en- 
tranced by the opposite attractions of the two bundles of 
hay that he could eat of neither, and at length died of 
starvation, was, it is consolatory to think, a mere fiction, 
invented by a learned sophist. Dr. John Buridan, rector 
of the University of Paris, concocted this “ sophisme,” 
and the hypothetical “ Neddy ” has in consequence been 
called “ Buridan’s Ass ” (L’dne de Buridan), His theory 
was (that is, the philosopher's, not the donkey’s,) that the 
animal being placed between the two equidistant feeds, 
unless he was gifted with free will, would never eat of 
either. “Two pecks of oats” are sometimes substituted 
for the “ two bundles of hay.” ] 
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Manocany.—Can any of your readers give me 
any information as to the date at which mahogany 
was first used in England for the purpose of 
making furniture ? J.D. H. 

[For domestic uses mahogany was first known in Eng- 
land in 1720, when Dr. Gibbons, a physician residing in 
King Street, Covent Garden, received a few planks from 
his brother, a captain in the West India trade. After 
much trouble, occasioned by the wood being too hard for 
the tools generally used by carpenters, a candle-box and 
a bureau were made by Woolaston, a cabinet-maker of 
Long Acre, and excited much admiration for the beauty 
of the wood. The fact became known, more planks were 
procured, and the cabinet-maker employed realised a for- 
tune by making articles of furniture in mahogany, From 
that year this wood began to supersede walnut and pear- 
tree in the houses of the nobility. ] 

St. Mary tHE Eeyprran.—In Chaucer’s Man 
of Law's Tale, st. xxvi. line 3 — 

“ Who fed the Egyptian Mary in the cave,” 
W. P. P. 

[St. Mary the Egyptian was a prostitute; but, being 
converted, she fled to the desert, where she lived in soli- 
tude for forty-seven years, during which time she was 
Some ac- 


who is the “ Mary” referred to ? 


(Legenda Aurea.) 
in Butler’s Lives of the 
A curious painting of her is noticed in our 


3, 483.) 


miraculously sustained. 
count of her is given Saints, 
April 9th. 
34 8. iv. 43 
Ronert Aspot, the Vicar of Cranbroke in 
Kent, was dispossessed of that living by the Par- 
liament in March, 1642-3, because he had taken 
another benefice in Hampshire. Can any one tell 
me the name of his new living ? 
Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

[ Wood ( Fasti, i, 323, ed. Bliss) informs us, that Robert 
Abbot, M.A., vicar of Cranbroke in Kent, a sider with 
the presbyterians in the rebellion which began in 1642, 
was minister of Southwick in Hampshire, and at length 
of St. Austin’s church in Watling Street in London; 
where, after he had been tumbled and tossed to and fro» 
he enjoyed himself quietly for some years in his old age. | 

Byron In Bennet Street. — Byron lived in 
this street at No. 2 or 3, but Cunningham does 
not say Ile mentions his living at No. 2 a, 
Albany, in 1814; also in 1811 he had lodgings at 
No. 8, St. James’s Street, and at 139, Piccadilly, 
then called 13, Piccadilly Terrace. Many readers 
of “N. & Q.” probably know the houses, and in 
what year Byron lived there. C. A. W 

Mayfair. 

[In 1811 Lord Byron's letters are dated from 8, St. 
James’s Street ; and in 1813 from 4, Bennet Street, St. 
James’s, On March 18, 1814, he tells us, “ This night got 
into my new apartments,” dating his letter from “ Al- 
bany.” | 
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Replies. 
CLUBS: SOCIETIES. 
(4 8. iii, 58.) 

In reply to X. Y. Z., who asks for the name of 
the club founded by Professor Forbes, I may 
mention that it was the Oineromathic Society, 
Full details regarding it will be found in Wilson’s 
Life of Forbes, in Miss Wilson’s Memoir of George 
Wilson, and in the recently published “ Memoir 
of John Goodsir,” by Dr. Lonsdale, prefixed to 
Goodsir’s Collected Memoirs. 

It happened that several years after the found- 
ation of the Oineromathics in Edinburgh, a num- 
ber of them, at a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Birmingham, dined at a tavern called the 
“Red Lion”; and these dinners were so success- 
ful, that it was resolved that a Red Lion Club 
should meet for the purpose of dining and asking 
distinguished guests to join them at all subse- 
quent meetings of the Association. From that 
Birmingham meeting to the late meeting at Nor- 
wich, the Red Lions have never failed to meet, 
wag their tails, and indulge in leonine roars. 
After a few of these annual gatherings, it was 
resolved to form a Metropolitan Red Lion Club, 
which at first met at the “Cheshire Cheese,” 
and subsequently at Anderton’s in Fleet Street. 
These genial meetings continued till about 1850, 
or a little longer; and, for what reason I know 
not (as I left London in that year), the club then 
dissolved. O. E. M. 


The “T. D. Society” is composed of poets, 
idealists, and Carlylists: its objects are, the pro- 
pagation of idealism, the formation of a school of 
poetry, and the advocacy of a deep social and 
educational reform. The name is borrowed from 
the personage “ Teufelsdrockh ” in Carlyle’s Sar- 
tor Resartus, and an acquaintance with that work 
will at once reveal the tendencies of the society. 

Lovisa JuLiA NoRMAN. 





X. Y. Z. appears desirous of knowing some- 
thing about the “Phi-Beta-Kappa Society.” 
Whether it was of American origin, or an im- 
portation, is difficult to determine. In Americait 
found a home and flourished greatly, but of late 
has almost become extinct. Report says that 
President Jefferson was its originator in the 
United States, and was first established by him 
in William and Mary College in Virginia, taken 
up at Yale College, and afterwards adopted by 
several other American colleges and universities. 
X. Y. Z. “supposes” it was something Masonic. 
It boasted of an assimilation to the principles of 
the Illuminati, and had its obligations, signs, and 
a distinctive jewel, in imitation of Free-masonry. 
For some years the injunction to secrecy which 
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bound its members has been removed, and it is 
now understood to be a purely philosophical 
associatiun, exclusively confined to members of 
colleges; and in those, only such as have dis- 
tinguished themselves in their academical course 
are admitted to its ranks. The jewel is usually 
worn as a charm, attached to a watch, and bears 
on the obverse six stars, ® B K, and a hand; on 
its reverse, ““S. P. December 5, 1776.” The stars 
show the number of colleges in which the society 
exists. ‘he hand points to the first letters of the 
legend, Phi, Beta, Kappa—from whence it takes 
its name. The S. P. stands for “Societas Philo- 
sophie ”; and the date is the record of its insti- 
tution, or introduction, to the United States. 
MATTHEW CooKE. 


To the query of X. Y. Z. respecting this society, 
I reply that it was of foreign origin, and confined 
to colleges and universities. It professed philo- 
sophy for its foundation, only another word for 
infidelity. The members wore a gold or silver 
medal, suspended by a blue and pink ribbon, and 
had their signs, grips, and words, like all secret 
societies. Their motto was, @:Aocodla Blov KuBep- 
vitns—* Philosophy is the Governess of Life”; 
and the three initials of these words formed the 
name of the society, DPhi-Beta-Kappa. This 
society is said, however, to have removed the 
obligation of secrecy from its members—probably 
from its mysteries having been revealed in certain 


publications, =e P F. C. H. 


THE MISTLETOE ON THE OAK. 
(4 S. ii. 554.) 


The oak mistletoe has often been a subject of 
conversation at the meetings of the Murithian 
Society of Switzerland. None of the members, 
however, have produced a native specimen. In 
Switzerland we find at least four species of 
Quercus, exclusive of the Italian or ever-green 
oak, which, except in inclosures, is only met with 
in Tessin and in the Italian valleys of the Grisons, 
as the Val di Poschiavo, Val di Brigallia, &c. &c. 
One of the Swiss oaks is the Quercus sessiflora 
(Smith) = Quercus robur (L.) =the robur of Pliny 
=the King Charles, or Boscobel, or Royal, or Ship- 
builder’s oak of England=the rowvre of France 
and Belgium. Neither on this nor on any other 
of the Swiss oaks have I ever found the mistletoe: 
and I should doubt whether it ever grows on any 
oak, had I not been assured by competent autho- 
rities that it has been occasionally discovered. 
In the marshes of the Rhone, that extend be- 
tween Villeneuve and Bex-Bay, in the Canton de 
Vaud, are numerous fine trees of the Quercus 
robur, particularly on that rich botanical field, the 
“ marble-island” of St. Triphon. I once spent a 


long summer day there in search for oak mis- | 
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tletoe, but did not meet with a single specimen. 


I found “lots” of the plant on other trees, whose 
branches mingled with the oaks ; but the parasite 
stuck to the willows (Salix alba, L., and Sakx 
tremula), or to the limes (Tilia microphylla and 
T. platyphylla, De C.), and the apple-trees, and 
avoided the branches with which it is so poeti- 
cally, historically, and religiously connected. Near 
Lausanne is a fine forest called Sauvebellin, tra- 
ditionally said to have been a sacred Druidical 
grove, Sylva Beli=the grove of Bel or the sun, 
Here are numerous trees of the Quercus robur. 
I have just made an investigation, but it has been 
fruitless. The trees—lineal descendants, of course, 
from a Druidical ancestry—do not exhibit any 
specimen of the sacred plant! In Switzerland 
the mistletoe (Viscum album, L.) has been found 
by me on the following trees: crab, apple, pear 
(rare), buckthorn and hawthorn (when standards, 
and not in hedge-rows), bitter-almond, acacia 
(common locust-tree), linden or lime (e supra), 
birch (Betula alba, L.), beech, white and trem- 
bling willows, elm, Lombardy poplar, and the 
Scotch fir (Pinus communis sylvestris, L.). Such 
is my list. I have never found it, as I have 
already said, on the oak, nor on the holly, the fig, 
the weeping-willow (Saliv babylonica, L.), the 
pyramidal poplar, the walnut, the chestnuts 
(horse or edible), the ash or the larch, nor on any 
pine, except the one above-named. 

The Dictionnaire Universel (Paris, 1855, article 

“ Gui”), says that in France the plant is found 
on the walnut, the ash, and the mé/léze (larch= 
Larix europea, Li.) Canon de la Soie (the Presi- 
dent of the Murithian Society) says : — 
“ qu'il est trés-fréquent sur le Pinus sylvestris, tandis que 
dans d’autres contrées il paroit plus rare sur cet arbre, Je 
l’ai aussi observé sur le pommier sauvage et sur le poirier, 
mais je ne l’ai jamais vu sur le me léze=larizx.” 

As the larch is the most flourishing tree in the 
Alps, and forms immense forests, I am inclined 
to think that the Dictionnaire Universel is in error 
when it names the larch as a mistletoe-bearing 
tree. Rapin, of Geneva, says: “il est rare sur les 
pins et les sapins, et encore plus rare sur les chénes.” 
do not comprehend what M. Rapin means by 
“les pins et sapins.” As a Swiss botanist, he 
must know that it is common enough on the 
Pinus sylvestris. THe seems to insinuate that it is 
found, though rarely, on other trees of the coni- 
ferous tribe. The Dictionnaire de Bouillet, after 
stating that it is rarely found on the oak, says it 
is very common on “le pommier, le poirier, le 
frine, le peuplier, le saule et le pin.” I doubt 
the statement as to the fréne= ash; unless the 
mountain-ash = “‘ rowan” tree is meant —a tree 
which, properly classed, is not an ash. I have 
heard that it has been found on that tree. The 


r statement of the Dictionnaire Universel as to the 


walnut I do not douwbt—I disbelieve it altogether! 
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The connection of mistletoe with the rites of 
the Druids rests principally on a passage in 
Pliny’s Natural History (book xvii. chap. xci.). 
Not having the original at hand, I can only quote | 
from a French translation, ex. gr.: — 

*“ In the eyes of the Druids nothing is more sacred than 
the mistletoe, and the tree which bears it, the robur (a 
particular sort of quercus), The plant is extremely rare, 
and, when found, is collected with great religious cere- 
mony.” 

Pliny cannot here allude to the common plant= 
Viscum album, which is anything but rare. He 
must mean the Viscum aureum or /uteum=Euran- | 
thus europeus, which is very rare, and only found 
on the oak = Quercus robur. If the Viscum luteum 
was rare in Gaul in the time of Pliny, we may be 
certain that in our days of clearance it is still 
more difficult to procure. 

A few years ago, some artiquaries of Besancon 
(France) employed some rural gendarmes to search 
for oak mistletoe. After a search extending over 
several months, one specimen was procured and 
deposited in the museum of Gray. Another | 
specimen was found subsequently, and sent to the 
museum of Nancy. Both specimens were of the 
Viscum aureum. The finders were rewarded with 
forty francs. The Abbé Cariot says, in his Etude 
des Fleurs (Lyons, 1860), that “the Loranthus | 
europeus is found growing in Germany on the 
branches of oaks. It is distinguishable from the 
Viseum album by its excessive rarity, and the 
yellow colour of its leaves and fruits.” Another 

‘rench writer (anonymous) says, that “it is 
probably the origin of the famous branch of gold, | 
so sung and celebrated by ancient bards.”’ De la 
Soie says, “l'espéce de gui, dont parle l’Abbé | 
Cariot, n’a jamais été trouvé en Suisse, que je 
sache.” However, a working gardener in Lau- 
sanne assures me that he has found it in the 
forests of Sauvebellin and Bel Mont — both of 
which are, by the bye, accounted to be Druidical 
locales. I have examined both places, and can 
neither find the aurewm nor the album. If the 
Druids really used the mistletoe—for Pliny may 
have been misinformed—it is clear that oak- 
mistletoe (and especially if the awreum was the 
sacred plant) could not have been collected in 
sufficient quantities. Taking the statement of | 
Pliny as a truth, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the Viscum album may have been used as a 
substitute for the Viscum luteum, and culled from 
the various trees where we find it? If the colour 
was an important ingredient, dyeing might have 
been resorted to. The Dictionnaire Universel speaks 
of several species of gui, but without particularis- 
ing them. The botanical works that I possess 
only name two, viz. the album and the ioe. 
Perhaps the editor of the dictionary confounds the 
Cuscuta tribe with the Viscum. The parasites, 
however, are of different families: the Cuscuta= 
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“devil’s gut” being a convolyulus, while the 
Viscum is a loranthus! The Cuscuta is never 
found on trees. 

I shall be glad to have my list extended or cor- 
roborated; but I may observe that any observa- 
tions will be of no use to me, or to the Murithian 
Society, unless I am favoured with real name 
and address.* This remark does not apply to 
CuTHBERT BEDE. 

I will observe, in conclusion, that in Switzer- 


| land (with the exception of apple-trees) the mis- 


tletoe generally prefers the highest branches of 
the highest trees. It is rarely within reach. In 
a forest it chooses the trees that most abound. It 
loves the Pinus sylvestris; but if limes are more 
abundant, it neglects the pine. If the contrary 
be the case, then the limes are deserted. Strange 


| mysterious plant! 


James Henry Drxon, 
One of the Council of the Murithian 
Society. 
Lausanne. 


CLIMACTERICAL YEARS. 
(2°¢ S. iv. 148, 213; 4 S. ii. 486, 589.) 

The doubt expressed by your correspondent 
(4™ S. ii. 486, 589) as to the exact period of our 
life to which the climacterical year belongs—if it 
begins when we enter our sixty-third year, or 
when we have completed it—called to my mind 
another problem somewhat analogical, the solu- 
tion of which will perhaps serve in removing the 
uncertainty which involves the other: “To what 
century belongs the year 1800?” An answer to 
this question was given by M. Arago in the 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, 1851. He 
says : — 

“Il s'éléve souvent une difficulté, parmi les gens du 
monde, de savoir si, & la date du 28 mars 1800, par 
exemple, on était dans le xviui¢ ou dans le x1x® siécle, 
La question bien examinée, revient & celle-ci: L’année 
qui figure dans une date est-elle l'année courante ou 
l'année passce®? Quand on écrit le 28 mars 1800, faut-il 
entendre qu'on est arrivé au 28 mars de l'année 1800 non 


| encore révolue, ou bien que, depuis l’origine de notre ére, 


il s'est déja écoulé 1800 années entitres, augmentées da 
mois de janvier, du mois de février et de 28 jours du mois 
de mars de l'année 1801 ? ; 

“ Pour résoudre la question, il faut examiner comment 
on a compté & l'origine de notre ére, c’est-a-dire dans 
Yannée supposée de la naissance de Jésus-Christ. Or, il 
est constant que cette année a été comptée un, dés son 
commencement ; de maniére qu’en écrivant le 26 mars I, 
on entendait le 28 mars de l'année 1 qui venait de com- 
mencer, et non pas une année révolue, plus le mois de 
janvier, le mois de février et 28 jours du mois de mars de 
l'année 2, Il résulte de la, avec une entitre évidence, 
que toute la journée entitre du 31 décembre 1800 apparte- 

* I have been told that the Emperor of France is very 
desirous of information respecting oak-mistletoe, and will 
be obliged by such being forwarded to him through the 
proper channels. It is wanted for his History of Cesar. 
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nait au xvitrt siécle ; que le xtx° a seulement commencé 
le 1e* janvier 1801. Cette date doit, en effet, se traduire 
ainsi: le premier jour de l'année 1801 commencant, et 
non 1801 années, plus un jour de l’année 1802.” 

There are nine climacterical years: one occur- 
ring every seventh year of our existence, till we 
attain the age of sixty-three, which is the last. 
The first ought thus to begin with the seventh 
year of our age. But what is our seventh year? 
Is it between the sixth and seventh, or between 
the seventh and eighth? Or, what is the seventh 
year of a boy born May 10,1860? Availing myself 
of Arago’s solution, 1 may say that, from the day 
of birth to the last day of the next following twelve 
months (say from 0 till 1 year), the boy is in his 
first year. So that at the date of May 11, 1866, six 
years plus one day having elapsed, the boy will be 
older than six years by one day; and enters then, 
in fact, the seventh year of his age. Conse- 
quently, a man is in his sixty-third year from the 
moment he has lived full out sixty-two years; 
and the year then beginning (sixty-two—sixty- 
three) is, I presume, the one which ought to be 
called the climacterical year. 

The quotation from Emperor Augustus’s letter 
completely confirms such a theory. He has got 
through that sixty-third year which is the common 
“ climacter” of elderly people (meaning, from the 
age of sixty-two and, say, one day, to the age of 
sixty-three and, say, one day), and desired his 
grandson duly to keep his sixty-fourth birthday, 
which is our sixty-third; according, as your 
learned” correspondent suggests, to the different 
manner in which the word might be understood, 
the second birthday of the Romans apparently 
being our first. This sixty-fourth birthday of 
Augustus arrived thus at the moment sixty-three 
years of his life had passed away, while with us 
the same numbered day would come a year later. 

J. VAN DE VELDE. 





If eighty-one, which is not a climacterical year, 
not being a multiple of seven, be struck off as an al- 
ternative of H.L. V.F., Mr. Hurcurnson will have 
the concurrent opinion of all the replicants to his 
query, in favour of the sixty-third year. Vieta, 
the mathematician, was born in 1540, and died in 
1603, which De Thou describes as anno climacterico. 
The writer of the inscription at Sidbury, knowing 
that the word Sevrepoxparw was of doubtful mean- 
ing as applied to a Jewish sabbath, makes it still 
more dubious, not to say senseless, in applying the 
same obscure word to a “ climacterical year,” a 
patient and fortune-telling term. None of the 

est life tables show that the climacterical years 
were unusually mortal. Leaving the inscription 
as it stands, I think the meaning of the words in 
Luke vi. 1 is still to be discovered, and that it 
does not express, according to the best interpreta- 
tion hitherto given, “the first sabbath after the 
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second day of Passover.” Literally the words are 
“second first sabbath.” On referring to Num- 
bers ix., it will be seen that a second Passover was 
allowed to those who could not keep the jirst. 
The first was to commence on the fourteenth day 
of Abib (generally called Nisan), or first month of 
the sacred year of the Jews (Num. ix. 5) ; whilst 
the second Passover was to be held on the four- 
teenth day of Ziv (or Jyar), the second month of 
the year (Num. ix. 11), that is, either at the first 
or second full moon of the year. Consequently, I 
infer that the caSSdrw Sevreporpiry, or “ second 
first sabbath,” was the rrrst sabbath of the SECOND 
Passover (see the Mishna, Pesachim, ix. 1-3; Rosh 
Hashanah, i. 3). A.D. 27, when this event oc- 
curred, had two sabbaths, a first and second, in 
the second or little passover of the month Jyar. 
In some MSS. the text reads Sevrépy, in others 
mpéry; but the best combine both words, and 
Griesbach has retained them in his text, but 
with a notification that they ought probably to be 
omitted. They were not found in the Syriac 
version. i T. J. Buckton, 
Wiltshire Villas, Stockwell, S.W. 


ARMS OF THE PAL.ZOLOGI, EMPERORS OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 
(4% S, ii. 525, 618 ; iii. 44.) 

In Prince Rwopocanakis’s very interesting 
note of the vellum roll in his possession contain- 
ing the arnis of illustrious Byzantine families, the 
arms of the Paleologi are given thus: “ Gules, a 
cross or, between four letters B of the last.” In 
a foot-note it is asserted that the letters B were 
assumed by Michael Paleologus on his elevation 
to the imperial throne in 1260, and the usual 
explanation of the augmentation so assumed is 
also added—viz. that these letters are the initials 
of the sentence “ BaciAeds BaciAdwy BaoiAetwy Baoi- 
Acvdytwv.” The arms are usually drawn and de- 
scribed in this manner, though some of the old 
German and French heralds doubted whether the 
letters B were not the “ fusils” or steels used in 
striking fire from flint. I imagine that the origin 
of this supposition was the resemblance of the 
charge, as drawn in the middle ages, to the inter- 
laced fusils of a B shape which formed the links 
of the collar of the Burgundian Order of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Chifflet, in the Insignia Gentilitia Equitum Vel- 
leris Auret (Antverpiz, 1652,) blasons the arms 
thus: “De gueulles a la croix plaine d’or, can- 
tonnée de quatre fusils,ou B grecs addossez, de 
mesmes.” (See also Spener, Operis Heraldici pars 
specialis, pp. 135, 136; Varennes, Roi d’ Armes, 
pt. 1. p. 148; and Hépingk, De Jure Insignium, 
c. 6, 1195.) 

Triers, in the Einlettung <u der Wapen-Kunst, 
p. 741, says: — 
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“ Andere sagen, es seyn vier Feuer- Eisen, Diejenigen 
welche es vor Buchstaben halten, machen diese Erklirung 
davon : BaciAcis BaotAéwr, das ist, der Konig der Kiniges 
welcher tiber die Kénige herrschet.” 

Similarly (Brianville, Jeu d Armoiries, p. 90,) 
explains them as B’s to mean “ Baowebs BactAéwy 
Bacivelwv Bacivetor, Rex Regum Regnans super 
Reges.” 

I have great doubts as to the charge being the 
letter B at all, and of course we may dismiss 
altogether the notion of its being the Burgundian 


mistaken for four sets of B’s addossez, and in 
time corrupted into four letters B; and then the 
legend, BawiAcbs Baoiiéwy, &e., was invented to 
accompany, and to account for, a charge so sin- 
gular. 

The real origin of the arms may perhaps be 


| traced to a “ differenced ” coat derived from the 


fusil. The charge is usually drawn in the shape | 


of a single B, but the blason given by Chifflet, 

uoted above, and the almost identical words of 
Sern ( Thédtre d Honneur et de Chevalerie, tome 
ii. p. 1515) lead me to believe that formerly the 
charge in each quarter consisted of B's addossez, 
or set back to back thus, €B; and that this 
arrangement was a corruption of that which I shall 
now show was the earlier charge. 

In the “ Roll of Arms of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury ” (Harl. MS, 6589), which was published in 
the Arch@ologia, vol. xxxix., the arms are thus 
blasoned 


“L’Empereur de Constantinople, gules crusuly d’or 


vn crois passant d’or a 4 rondells d’or, in les 4 quartres 
et in chescun rondell un croisée.” 
The “crois passant”’ is the plain, or Passion- 


cross. These “rondells” thus charged with the 
cross would ve ry net arly resemble B’s addossez, B's 
set back to back, and, as I imagine, were gradually 
corrupte 1 into that charge. So also in the “ por- 
tion of the pedigree of the kings of France,” 


to which allusion is made in Montagu’s Guide to | 


the Study of Heraldry, p. 41 (and which ought to 
be found in that work, though it is very fre- 
uently missing), the arms of the Emperor of 
Coastantineple are drawn in accordance with the 
blason above: 
field is crusilé, or charged with sixteen crosses 
(potent), four in each canton, and in the centre of 
each set of four is 7 roundel charged with a 
similar cross (potent). Compare also the arms of 
Philip, Prince of Tarentum, below on the same 
plate. 
But the most convincing evidence, to my mind, 
is to be found in the seal. of the (nominal) Em- 


peror Philip, which is ory in Vredii Gene- 
alogia €) es Flandria, pl. 2 In it the field 
of the shield is divided by a plain cross into 


four quarters, each containing five crosses (sli; ghtly 
patées), of which the centre one is place od within a 
ring, or upon a roundel. The blason is : — 

“Scutum coccineum cruce plana argentea impressum : 
crux ipsa quaternis quadrantibus angulata in quoq; 
angulo quing; eruces, quarum media circulo est circum- 
scripta.”—See Gibbon, Jntroductio ad Latinam Blasoniam, 
p. 114, 

r 

rhis, then, I believe to be the origin of the 
B charge. The crosses upon the roundels were 


there is the plain cross, and the | 


well-known arms of Jerusalem ; or, at least, like 

those of that coat, the charges may be allusive to 

the Saviour’s wounds. Joun WoopwaRbD. 
The Parsonage, Montrose, N.B. 


1 beg to offer my thanks to your learned corre- 
spondent Mr. Grorer VERE Irvine for his correc- 
tion of my involuntary mistake in the description 
of the armorial insignia of the imperial family of 
Argyros, which I should have said are, “or a cross 
azure between four mullets of the last.” I take 
this enpeney. of suggesting, that if any of the 
readers of ““N. & Q.” should meet in their read- 
ings any Simon to the insignia of illustrious 
Byzantine families, or any that, though not of 
Byzantine origin, yet played an important part 
in the history of that empire—as for instance 
Courtenay, de Ville-Hardouin, de Valois,des Baux, 
de Montferrat, de Brienne, &c., to forward arti- 
cles to that effect to the editor of “ N. & Q.,” who 
I feel assured will insert them; so that by this 
means in the lapse of time acomplete and authen- 
tic list may be compiled of the armorial insignia 
of the most illustrious historical families of the 
Lower Empire: such a list, as far as I know, not 
existing up to the present time. 

RHODOCANAKIS, 

Park Bank House, near Manchester. 


This subject has been fully discussed in your 
First Series, vols. v. viii. ix. x. xi. and xii., anda 
copy of the inscription at Landulph given. Your 


| publication of fthe three Indexes will enable your 


| the Editor’s time spared 


| perhaps to consult Johnson’s Dictionary. 


correspondent MAKROCHEIR and others to ascer- 
tain what has already appeared in “ N. & Q.,” so 
that unnecessary repetitions may be avoided and 
Joun 8S. Burn. 
The Grove, Henley. 

ADMIRE: “TO WONDER AT.” 

(4% S, ii. 605.) 

It is easy to refer to “N. & Q.,” but still easier 
There 
we may see several instances of admire and its 
derivatives used for simply wonder, or even in a 
bad sense. It is worth noticing a few of them. 
Admirable and admirably are said to be always in 
a good sense. Admiration generally, but not 
always, a bad sense being given out of Dryden. 
The same of admire, the only instance of the bad 
sense being the familiar one in Macbeth, “ most 
admired disorder,” meaning simply wonderful. 
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The adverb admiringly has two quotations, in 
one of which, from Boyle, the sense is obviously 
the indifferent one : “ We may admiringly observe, 
that men give freeliest when they have not given 
before.” 

I need not say that neither @adua and Cavudtew 
nor miror and admiror have necessarily the good 
sense. 

The few passages in which the words occur 
in our Bible are worth noting. In the clumsy 
translation of Jude 16—“ having men’s persons 
in admiration because of advantage,” it ought 
rather to be “looking with awe and deference ” 
or some equivalent. I once heard no less a man 
than Mr. Liddon, in a sermon, say that admire 
could not be put for the highest feeling, and in 
fact should be confined to feeling towards man. 
I think this is true according to common usage, 
and 2 Thess. i. 10, where the word is applied to 
our Blessed Lord, is weakly expressed accord- 
ingly. 

In Rey. xvii. 6, “I wondered with great ad- 
miration,” the word is clearly for wonder simply, 
if indeed, the object looked at being repulsively 
described, it is not used in malam partem, Our 
translators ought to have repeated wonder, for in 
the Greek it is Gavudtew and Oatua. LYTTELTON. 


It is rather remarkable that we have adopted 
this compound from the Latins, and neglected the 
verb in its simplest form, mirari, although it is of 
graceful service in most of the South-European 
languages. The French frequently use it—a pro- 
verb says: “ Le paon se mire dans sa queue.” In 
& popular song we have often heard : — 

“ Mire dans mes yeux tes yeux,” ete. 

In Don Quixote we read: “Entonces Sancho 
Panza le miré con mas atencion, y comenzé 4 re- 
figurarle,”’ and so on. Notwithstanding this lapsus, 
we naturalised the substantive “ mirror,” as well 
as “ glass,” from the French miroir and glace : — 

“ Methinks you are my glass, and not my brother!” 
While the Germans turned speculum into spiegel, 
to designate the same object. But for some un- 
known cause, people do not like to use the word 
“mirror,” and prefer calling it “ looking-glass,” 
which leads to the not very elegant sayings: “ to 
stand before the looking-glass,” “to look in the 
looking-glass,” Xc. J. VAN DE VELDE. 


CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGIES AND THE CRUSADES. 
(4° S. ii. 588 et ante; iii, 40.) 
Referring in the first place to the question 
raised by this heading, and deferring till later 
those relating to the house of Douglas, I think I 
van show ANGLO-Scorus that his reasoning is 
erroneous, by adverting to the rules of chemical, 
I should perhaps say physical, analysis. 
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You find certain substances which present a 
common physical character. The substances are 
compound, consisting of two elements, which I 
may in the present discussion call T. Temple, and 
J. Jurisdiction. So long as these are met with in 
combination, no one can say to which of them the 
characteristic is referable; but the moment you 
find them separate, the difficulty is at end. 
Apply this rule to these effigies. You have in 
that of Septvans the characteristic without the 
T., while in certain of those in the Temple church 
of London we find the latter without the former. 
Can we come to any other conclusion than this, 
that the characteristic belongs to J. ? 

To revert to the house of Douglas. I have the 
greatest respect for the authority of Lord Hailes ; 
but I may remind AneLo-Scorus of the old adage, 
that a dwarf on the shoulders of a giant can see 
farther than the latter. Considering the materials 
accessible to Lord Hailes, his writings are won- 
derfully accurate; but the publications from the 
Records, which have appeared since his time, 
enable us of the present day to correct many 
errors. 

In support of my views, I can refer ANGLO- 
Scotus to a more recent historian than Lord 
Hailes, viz. Mr. Tytler, who states (vol. ii. 
p. 7):— 

“ The good Sir James was never married, but he left a 
natural son, William Douglas, who inherited the high 
military talents of his father, and with whom we shall 
soon meet under the title of The Knight of Liddesdale.” 

There is, however, as Mr. YARKER suggests, 
a good deal of the white and black shields in this 
We all know that our ancestors 
were not very consistent in their spelling of the 
names of either persons or places. The confusion 
arises from the similarity of the names: Loudon 
or Lothian, and Laudonia or Liddesdale. 

Now the ancestor of the Douglases of Dalkeith 
was Sir James Douglas of Lothian: in regard to 
whom Chalmers, in his Caledonia, states that 
some confusion has arisen from ascribing to this 
individual the heroic achievements of his relative 
and namesake (?) William Douglas, Knight of 
Liddesdale—a son of Sir James, commonly called 
the good Sir James of Douglas. 

With regard to Liddesdale, we find that Robert 
the Bruce granted to John, son of Sir Roland 
Mareschall, an annual sum of ten pounds of silver, 
payable out of the lands of East Fenton, in 
Laudonia (Reg. Mag. Sig., xii. 60); and that 
Robert III., in the second year of his reign, con- 
ferred on the monks of that abbey “ Coldynhame 
et omnes illas terras quas habent in Laudonio” 
( ibid. 202-22). 

The connection of the Douglases with Liddes- 
dale is, however, rather complicated. It, of course, 
formed no part of my task when writing the ZHis- 
tory of the Upper Ward of Lancashire; but now 
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that my attention has been directed to it, I shall 
endeavour to work it up. 

I would most respectfully point out to ANGIO- 
Scorvs that my observation on the text of Bar- 
bour wes totally independent of Dr. Jamieson. 
At the time I wrote the LZistory of the Upper 
Ward, I was resident occasionally in London, and 
occasionally in Lanarkshire. When in the latter 
locality, I drew upon the resources of the Advo- 
cates’ Library; but while I was in the former, I 
had to depend in a great measure upon the kindness 
of Scotch friends, and most particularly upon that 
of the late lamented Mr. Sim of Culter, from 
whose library I had the loan of the edition of 
Barbour which I used. ‘This 
one than that of Dr. Jamieson, to which I had 
at the time no access. 
doubt, obtained his correction from a comparison 
of MSS. ; while a reference to my book will show 
that mine, though identical, was derived from the 
style of the armour in which Sir James is repre- 
sented on his tomb. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to ANGLO- 
Scorvs, as a matter of consideration, whether the 
Ritsonian style of his last article is in accordance 
with the courtesy which distinguishes antiquaries 
of the present day. Geroree VERE Irvine. 


AUGUSTINE WADE, 
(4 S. ii, 440.) 


The doctor, I have no | 
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success began to crown their efforts, were unable 
to prolong the contest with competition more 
favourably circumstanced. 

The original copy of The History of Music, 
which poor Wade placed in the hands of Moore, 
evidently with a view to his examination of it 
and recommendation of it to a publisher, had 


| most likely been placed in the hands of the 


was an earlier | 


It is just poe that I am the only person | 


now living w 
author of the ballad, “Meet me by moonlight 
alone.” Poor Joseph Augustine Wade was a 
school- and class-fellow of mine for some years 
at the academy of Mr. Peter Chaigneau, in Usher 


o can furnish any particulars of the | 


Street, Dublin, probably from 1814 to 1816 or | 


1817. He was the son of a dairyman in the 
vicinity of Thomas Street, in an extensive line of 
business, and considered in very affluent circum- 
stances. At school he was remarkable for the 
gentleness of his nature, his amiable disposition, 
and docility of character. He was extremely 
quiet, decorous in his manner and deportment, 
and of invariable good conduct. He had a great 
taste for music, even when a boy. I lost sight of 


him from the time of quitting school till about | 


the year 1823, when I met him at a public dinner 
in the Freemasons’ Tavern, well and favourably 
known as a musical composer, several of whose 
songs were then in vogue. A few years later I 
met him again in London, a struggling, careworn, 
embarrassed man, in debt, broken down in health 
and spirits; a wretched young man, who, like 
thousands of his countrymen, had sought in 
London a field and market for their talents, which 
they had not at home, and had not the means of 
carrying on the struggle for a position ; and when 





Powers, and was"never more heard of by the poor 
author. This original copy is now in my posses- 
sion, and had been in the hands of my friend the 
late Dr. George Petrie, the most eminent Irish 
archeologist of his day at the time of his decease, 
and was only restored to me some months back 
by his family. That Petrie thought highly of it I 
have reason to believe, for he borrowed it from 
me on two occasions. This copy Wade must have 
got transcribed for publication, for it is very care- 
fully and legibly written. If the inquirer, Mr. 
SHEEHAN, to whom perhaps I am not altogether 
unknown, desires to see the MS., or to have it 
shown to any person he may appoint to call on 
me to examine it, it shall be shown to him, out 
of regard to the memory of my early friend, poor 
Joseph Augustine Wade. It is my intention to 
publish this History of Music, if I can tind a pub- 
lisher willing to undertake it. 

I regret it is not in my power to inform Mr. 
SmEEHAN when Wade died, or where; at least at 
present [ cannot do so, but I expect to obtain 
that information in the course of a few weeks. 

RicuarD Ropert MADDEN. 





Erskxing’s “Gospet SonNETS; OR, SPIRITUAL 
Sones ” (4" S. iii. 34) have been reprinted most 
extensively, and that up to a very recent date. I 
have a copy which is called “The Fortieth Edi- 
tion, in which the Holy Scriptures are fully ex- 


tended.” Printed at Glasgow by Robertson in 
1796. On the back of the title-page is a notice 


stating that — 

“If the number of editions of any performance be a 
mark of public approbation, Mr. Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets 
have a claim to that distinction, and they may be ranked 
amongst those of general esteem and usefulness; few 
books have been so often printed in the same space of time. 
The present edition, it is hoped, will be found not less 
worthy of public encouragement than those that have 
gone before it, as considerable attention has been paid to 
the correcting, by comparing it with former editions; and 
everything is to be found here that has appeared in the 
most approved copies of the Gospel Sonnets. Mr. Erskine’s 
poems, as Dr. Bradbury says, are greatly to be esteemed ; 
and above all, for that which animates the whole, the 
favour of divine and experimental knowledge.” 

T. G.S. 

Edinburgh. 

My copy of Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets is a later 
edition than that of Mr. G. A. Sata. It was 

ublished in London without date by Crabb and 

urnham, John Street, Blackfriars’ Road. It has 
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an engraved title-page, and after the author's 
preface and a poem by a lady of New England on 
reading the work, there is an account of the life 
and writings of the author. 

If the word panse occur in Mr. Saua’s copy it 
would seem to be a misprint. In mine the lines 
run thus : — 

“ Law-terrors pain the putrid sore ; 
And gospel- grace applies the cure.” 

The “ Believer’s Riddle ” forms the commence- 
ment of part 3, and “ Meditations on Smoking 
Tobacco” immediately precedes the final page, 
which contains an acrostic, the initial letters 
forming the words “ Master Ralph Erskine.” 

In the quotation from the poem on smoking, for 
what read what's, and towards the close of Mr. 
Sata’s communication “ Dunfermline” should 
have been substituted for “ Dumferlin.” 

Grorce WHITE. 

70, Russell Square, W.C. 

This quaint and curious performance has 
been included in the collected works of Ralph 
Erskine, in ten large 8vo vols., printed at Falkirk 
in 1796, and in a subsequent edition published 
in Aberdeen. It is surprising that so remarkable 
a book should not have found a publisher in more 
recent times, as it is now rarely to be met with in 
a separate form. Pe : 

“Tne LAYE oF THE PuRPLE Fatcon” (4 8. 
iii. 34.\—I know of no romance of this name. 
Falcons, however, play a great part in the old 
stories. In Li Biaus Desconneus, the bird figures 
notably in one episode. In Melusine we have the 
sparrow-hawk, whom the knight is to watch 
three days and nights without sleeping. In one of 
Marie's Lays, the lover visits his mistress in the 
shape of a falcon. 

As to the quotation of the “ conyng snake,” the 
legend is of course common enough. No doubt 
the notion first comes from the “deaf adder” of 
Scripture. Then it is taken up in the Bestiaries, 
and serves as a standing allegory in medieval 
homilies. Philip de Thaun writes of the aspis — 

“ Quant il aparceit gent ki funt enchantement, 

Ki volent encanter, prendre, & enginner, 

Les oreilles que il ad tresben estuperat, 

L’un a terre apreinderat, en le altre mucerat 
Sa cue fermement, que ele en n’ot nent.” 

In the Ayenbite of Inwyt (E.E.T.S.) we have— 

“ ber is an eddre pet is y-hote ine latin | aspis. pet is 
of zuiche kende | pet hi stoppep pet on eare mid erpe | 
and pet oper mid hare tayle | pet hi ne yhere pane char- 
mere,.”—p. 257. 

So late as Manningham’s time (1602) it was 
still used as a sermon-illustration. At the Temple 
Church he hears Dr. Montague on May 9 of said 
year, and this passage occurs in the sermon : — 

“The Scripture telleth us that of all beasts the Serpent 
is the most subtill, and his subtilty is obserued in three 
points; first, when those nations in Syria and other hott 
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countries found themselues often endangered by the sting- 
ing of venomous beasts, amongst other remedies they 
invented charming, which the serpent perceuinge, to 
auoyd their cunning and effect his malice, he would stop 
both his eares, the one by laying it close to the earth, the 
other by stopping it with his tayle.” — Manningham’s 
Diary, p. 26. (Camden Soc.) 
Joun Anppis, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

In Martin’s Catalogue of Privately-printed Books 
(edition of 1854, p. 524), is mentioned — 

“*The Lay of the Purple Falcon: a Metrical Romance. 
Now first printed from the Original Manuscript in the 
Possession of the Hon. Robert Curzon. London : Printed 
by William Nicol, Shakespere Press, Pall Mall. 1847. 
4to.’ With four woodcuts, The preface is in Roman 
letters, the remainder in large black-letter type. Thirty- 
one copies were printed, and one on vellum, for distribu- 
tion among Mr. Curzon’s friends.” 

A copy, in a bookseller’s recent catalogue, was 
priced 2/. 2s.; and had a note to the effect, that 
it appeared to be a modern satire in old language. 
There does not appear to be a copy in the British 
Museum catalogue. Joun Power. 


Wicrir [?) (4 §S. iii. 84.)—The question asked 
in “N. & Q.” as to the authenticity of the manu- 
script ascribed to Wiclif, at the sale of the Don- 
ington Park library, is the very question I asked 
some of my brethren at the time it was sold. The 
fact is, the books were in such a “ higgledy- 
piggledy ” state on the mornings of sale, and such 
a number of persons were desirous to see the same 
lots, that a critical examination was almost out of 
the question, and the only answer I got was: 
“ Well, it’s afourteenth-century handwriting.” I 
did not see it myself until it was being sold; and 
when it was knocked down for the British Mu- 
seum, 1 thought it only another instance of how 
the British national purse suffers. It seemed to 
me probable that had a private person, instead of 
the “ British nation,”’ been bidding, it would not 
have fetched half the sum. The first bid, I 
think, was 207. What is the real value ? 

Iienry Youne. 

Liverpool. 

Catiticrapuy (4 §, ii. 518.)\—Goethe's and 
Schiller’s handwriting.— Wilhelm von Humboldt 

| (born June 22, 1767, died April 8, 1835), Alex- 
ander’s renowned brother, of whom the Edinburgh 
Review of this year (1868), has given so interesting 
& memoir, writes to Dr. Motherby of Kénigsberg, 
a very clever Shakespeare critic and translator, 
under April 19, 1810 : — 

“The handwriting always retains something charac- 
teristic of a man, but that of Goethe [who wrote a large 
flowing hand) was, I must confess, not one that could 
show his individuality. Schiller wrote, according to my 
judgment, a much more geniuslike (genialisch) hand, and 

| one peculiar to himself.”—(Vide Dr. Dorow’s Fucsimile 
|} von Zlandschriften beriihmter Miinner und Frauen, 1836.) 


And Goethe himself says, if I remember right, 
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in a letter to Zelter, who became still dearer to 
| one of his predecessors. I should be glad if any 


him after Schiller’s death : — 

“ Flis (Schiller’s) letters are the most beautiful memento 
which I possess from him, and they belong to the most 
excellent things he has ever written. His last letter I 
keep like something holy among my treasures, The judg- 
ment contained in it is to the point and thoughtful ; the 
handwriting does not betray a trace of any weakness. 
He was a noble man, and he has left us in his full power. 
This letter is dated April 24, 1805, and Schiller died on 
the 9th of May.” 

I wish your correspondents, especially P. A. L., 
would prolong this discussion on the handwriting 
of eminent men judged by the like. 

HERMANN KInpt. 


Germany. 


Maze (4 §. iii. 34.) — Your correspondent’s 
query reminds me to make a note in your pages 
that there is a very curious German engraving of 
a Maze in the British Museum, of which I never | 


. nT . - Cc 
saw any notice. The press mark is 1750,, 


ANON. 

“Tar ForsAKEN Merman” (4* §, iii. 33.)— 
A. 8S. will find a translation of the Danish ballad 
upon which Matthew Arnold probably founded 
his poem in “N, & Q.” 5'¢ S. xii. 324, under the 
heading “ Fair Agnes and the Merman.” I pointed | 
out the similarity of the two poems at the time. 
C. W. Bark ey. 


Anonymovs Portrarr (4 §, ii, 252, 307 ; iii. 
45.)—It may tend to elucidate this query by stat- 
ing that the motto “‘ Now thus, now thus,” is the | 
motto of the Pilkington baronets. Fo 

Clifton. 


ComPaARIsons ARE Oprovs (3°¢S. xii. 206, 278, 
399, 470; 4% 8S. i. 40.)\—If Leroux de Lincy be 
right, the phrase is older than Cervantes, Shakes- 
peare, Donne, and Ariosto. He says in his excel- 
lent work Le Livre des Proverbes francais, i. p. 276, 
that already in a MS. collection of proverbs of the 
thirteenth century, he found these phrases :— 

“Comparaisons sont haineuses, 
Comparaison n’est pas raison.” 
H. TrepEMAN. 


Amsterdam. 


Mac Entore (4 S. ii. 487.)—I am obliged to 
Mr. Irvine for his references on this subject; he 
seems, however, to have misunderstood my queries. 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation, vol. iii. p. 1, sub voce 
“ Macintyre,”’ merely gives a legend accounting for 
the origin of that surname, whereas the family 
tradition, which I ‘wish, if possible, to authenticate, 
states that one who at the time of his exploit 
bore the surname Mac Entore, saved his sove- 
reign’s life in battle, and was thereupon rewarded 
with a grant of coat-armour, and his surname was 
changed from Mac Entore to King. As the latter 
was the family name in 1247, the king whose 





life was saved must have been Alexander II. or 


correspondent of “N. & Q.”. who may have met 
with this legend could give me any further par- 
ticulars. C. 8. K. 

GoLpBEATEeRs’ Sxin (4" S. ii. 585; iii. 42.)— 
I was amazed to find that in the enlightened nine- 
teenth century any one could be found to believe 
that goldbeaters’ skin was the cuticle of the beater. 
J.S. Lock’s correction, too, is open to amendment, 
The goldbeaters’ skin is not “ parchment beaten 
thin,” but a fine pellicle obtained from the gut of 
cattle. See Beckmann’s J/istory of Inventions, 

P. E. Masy. 

“Vira Brevis, Ars * tones” (4S, iii. 46.) — 
Should it happen that the original of the above 
has not already been given in “ N. & Q.,” it may 
perhaps be not amiss to print the aphorism entire, 
as under : — 

‘O Bios Bpaxis, h 5 réxvn paxp)), 5 BE waipds dEds, h 
5 weipa opareph, h 5 Kplois xaAenH. Ac? 5é od udvow 
éwutdy mapéxew Ta Séovra moréovra, GAAG Kal Tov vo- 
oéovra, Kal tods mapedyras, Kal ra ttwher. 

Latine redditum :— 

“Vita brevis, ars longa, occasio preceps, experientia 
fallax, judicium difficile. Oportet autem non modd 
seipsum exhibere que oportet facientem, sed etiam 
wxgrum, et presentes, et externa.” 

The above is the first of the first section of the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates —- “ nobilissimus medi- 
cus” (Cic. Fragm.)—whose utterances, it may be 
added, Galen, following in his steps at an interval 
of five centuries and a half (Hippocrates ob. cire. 
A.C. 361), regarded as something like divinely 
oracular (TidAw ody domep ard Ceot pwvns tis ‘Irro- 
Kpdrous &ptdéueda Adkews). 

In the preface to my copy of the Aphorisms— 
Aphorismes d Hippocrate . . . par M. le Chev. de 
Mercy, 4 Paris, 1821—the editor has the follow- 
ing to the point: — 

“Le premier aphorisme peint & grands traits les de- 
voirs du médecin, la briéveté de la vie, la nécessité de 
s‘instruire, la difficulté de juger ou de bien connoitre la 
maladie, le moment bien court de l'application du remede, 
sans pouvoir se dissimuler que l'expérience la plus con- 
sommee peut encore nous tromper, Nam errare humanum 
est. C'est cette vérité si douloureuse qui doit nous faire 
redoubler d’efforts, de constance et de travail pour vaincre 
la nature.” 

It is observable that the concluding portion of 
the epitaph, quoted at the reference given above, 
consists of four verses in elegiac metre. 

J. B. Smaw. 


The word ducent in the epitaph of Thomas Lon- 
don, to which “? diverit” is added, is certainly 
ducent on the monument. For imites read in- 
amites, For Haddiscol read Haddiscoe. 

G. W. M. 





* I.e. Ars medica, 
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Demirer (4 S. ii, 562; iii. 41.)—There is no 
difficulty about this word. Dr. Jamieson, in the 
Supplement to his Dictionary, gives the verb from 
which it is formed. “ To demit, dimitt, to resign, 
to abdicate, to give up; generally applied to an 
office.” The person who resigns is the demiter or 
demitter ; but the noun is of more rare occurrence 
than the verb, and indeed is obsolete. Demise 
and demission are words derived from the same 
Latin root. Gerorerk Vere IRvING. 


UnrvusiisHep Porm or Burns (4 8. ii. 614.) 
Dr. Ramace will, I feel satisfied, pardon my ad- 
hering to my former opinion of this not being “a 
genuine Burns.” It does not follow, because the 
friends from whom he got it so believed, that it is 
so. The language, style, and pith of Burns are 
so markedly wanting (an indifferent copy of a 
great master), I confess surprise at its being 
attempted to be passed for “ our poet’s.” Dr. 
Ramace's having received the lines as a production 
of Burns, does not preclude him from offering his 
unbiassed opinion, and I should like to hear him, 
a student of Burns, express it. Sera Walt. 


OrteINaL ANECDOTES oF Burns (4° 8. ii. 483, 
582.)—I have to apologise to Mr. Manvet for 
delay in answering his query. The publisher of Mr. 
Knox’s “ Basin of the Tay ” was John Anderson, 
— 55, North Bridge Street, Edinburgh ; and 
his contributions, including the “ Vale of the 
Clyde,” will be found in the Scottish Tourist, 
Stirling and Kenney, and John Fairbairn, Wa- 
terloo Place, Edinburgh, 1825. Besides these, Mr. 
Knox published “ Basin of the Frith of Forth,” 
“The Shire and City of Edinburgh ”’—maps. Mr. 
Knox’s publications are out of print, and only 
likely to be had second-hand. Anderson is dead, 
and was succeeded by Gallie, George Street, 
Edinburgh ; but that house has ceased to exist. 
Mr. Knox resides a short distance from Edin- 
burgh, en whom I waited to obtain information 
to answer Mr. MANvEL, to whom I shall be happy 
to lend my copies of those books if desired. 

Sera Walt. 





Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Etruria. Part IIT. With an Account of 
the Manners and Customs, Arts and Literature of the 
Etruscans, translated from the German of Karl Otfried 
Miiller. By E.C. Hamilton Gray. (London: Hatchard, 
post Svo, 1869.) 

The concluding volume of Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s book 
on Etruria contains, as may be gathered from the title- 
page, a most attractive portion of the whole. The origin, 
government, religion, arts, and manners of this ancient 
pre-Roman people of Italy present for consideration some 
of the most interesting questions which can be found in 
the science of archeology. In them and their institu- 
tions we have the source of much of that Roman civiliza- 
tion which, in its turn, influenced, and still continues to 
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influence, so many nations of the world. How the Etrus- 
cans lived and worked and worshipped; how they were 
governed by an aristocratical hierarchy, which held them 
in awe by a system of which divination and the inter- 
pretation of portents were leading features; how, within 
certain limits, they were a people of great constructive 
skill ; how they drained marshes, and reared those won- 
derful walls and gateways to which Murray so constantly 
directs attention on the route through Italy; and how 
they cast those bronzes, and executed those sculptures, 
the very multitude of the remains of which wearies the 
eye and mind in the Museo Gregoriano, at Volterra, 

Perugia, and in many other places with which now-a- 

days Englishmen deem it a kind of shame not to be fami- 

liar—these are the subjects of Mrs, Hamilton Gray’s pre- 
sent volume. Need we say that they are both interest- 
ing and important, and that they are worked out with true 

German scholarship in the treatise by Miiller, with a 

translation of which Mrs, Gray brings her work to a 

close ? 

Who wrote “ Brittain’s Ida” ? (mis-assigned to Edmund 
Spenser) answered in a Letter to Sir John Duke Cole- 
ridge, M.P., by the Rev, A. B. Grosart. (London, 
12mo, 1869.) 

Brittain'’s Ida, a free poem, but with a good deal 
of poetical merit, was first published in 1628, by the 
well-known Thomas Walkley, with the following title : 
“ Brittain’s Ida: written by that renowned poet, Edmond 
Spenser.” In a dedication to Mary daughter of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and afterwards Duchess 
of Lenox, then a mere child, the publisher explained his 
attribution of the authorship to Spenser by the circum- 
stance that “I am certainly assured, by the ablest and 
most knowing men, that it must be a work of Spenser’s.” 
The writer of some preliminary lines echoes the opinion 
of Spenser’s authorship, emphatically declaring that “ ’tis 
learned Spenser’s muse.” But, notwithstanding all this 
attribution and reiteration, no known critic or editor has 
ever been found willing to adopt this opinion; and al- 
though Brittain’s Ida has been included among Spenser's 
works as a poem imputed to him, Walkley and his 
friends concerned in the first publication are the only 


| persons who have ever professed to believe it to be his. 


Several students of our Elizabethan poetry have thought 
they detected in it a resemblance to Shakspeare’s early 
poems, and Warton suggested that “its manner is like 
that of Phineas Fletcher.” This last idea occurred also to 
Mr. Grosart whilst working on his forthcoming edition of 
Phineas Fletcher, and in the present pamphlet he sets 
forth the grounds which have occurred to him for con- 
cluding that Brittain’s Ida was really written by the 
author of the Purple Island. He adduces a variety of 
parallel and similar passages and phrases found in this 
poem and in several known poems of Fletcher, which 
amount in his opinion to a “ demonstration ” of Fletcher's 
authorship. “ Demonstration” is a large and powerful 
word, and perhaps some people may not think it quite 
exactly applicable to such a case as this; but Mr. Gro- 
sart’s pamphlet and reasoning are well worthy the con- 
sideration of all persons interested in such questions. 


A Concise Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic Architecture. By John Henry 
Parker, F.A.S. A New Edition revised, (Parker.) 
The value and utility of this beautifully illustrated 

little volume have been so generally recognised, that a 
third edition of it has been called for; and advantage has 
been taken of that circumstance to add some few extra 
pages and illustrations, and give completeness to the 
work by the addition of a Topographical Index to the 
illustrations. 
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The History of the Tow nship of Meltham, near Hudders- 
Jield, in the West Riding of the € ‘ounty of York. By the 
‘late Rev. Jos ph Hughes, Inc cumbent of the Chape Iry. 
Edited, with Additions, by C. H. (Crossley, Huc ders. 
field. ) 

Records and Traditions of Upton-on-Severn. By E. M. L. 
With Thirteen Illustrations by Charles Cattermole and 
G. R. Clarke. (Houghton & Gunn.) 


The first of the two volumes whose titles 
transcribed may in its present form be regarded as a 
memorial of the original author, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
who seems to have won the hearts of his congregation by 
his faithful ministrations among them during a period of 
twenty-five years. Meltham is ‘chie fly remarkable as the 
only district in Yorkshire in which an Epise« »ypal Chapel 
was erected and consecrated during the Commonwe alth, 
and honoured as the birth-place of the celebrated 
Abraham Woodhead, to whom the authorship of The 
Whole Duty of Man has been frequently attributed, 

The second is a pleasing little volume, in which the 
few historical incidents connected with Upton-on-Severn, 
and some anecdotes of the more celebrated persons (in- 
cluding Dr. Dee) who had lived in the neighbourhood, 
are worked up in a way to satisfy the inquiries of all who 
may desire to know for what and for whom Upton is 
remarkable. Perhaps the chapter which will be read 
with greatest interest is that in which the authoress tells 
the story of the Rev. Thomas Morris, or Maurice—the 
inscription on whose gravestone, “ Miserrimus,” awakens 
the curiosity and sympathy of all visitors to Worcester 
Cathedral, The work is very effectively illustrated. 


we have 


Peerless among the publications of its class is the Royal 
Insurance Almanac, which, for clearness of typography 
and variety of contents, stands facile princeps among the 
calendars for 1869. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

A Dissertation ow tae Tacs Acs ov tax Wortn, by Professor 
Wallace, '844. 

Wanted by Mr. HW. 7. Bobart, 33, Cambridge Terrace, Leicester. 

as set at Oxford in the Ireland. Hertford, 


Tas Carticat Qvesrions, 
and 1868. 


and Craven Scholarship Examinations for 1865, 1866, 1567, 
Wanted by Rev. P. J. F. Gantilion, Courtrai House, Tivoli, 
Cheitenham. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections & mud be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museuin, 
London, 

Nores & Qventes of Jan. 6, 
Sor clean copies. 

W. W. ( Birmingham.) Consult the Act of Union,5 4 6 Anne, « 

or the information as to the Peers af Scotiand. 

Norges anv Qoearties. 

The First Series is entirely out of print. 

The Second Series. complete scts may still be had. price 
6l. 62. for the twelve volumes; and there are copies of many numbers, 
parts, and volumes, but carly application should be made for any of 
these which may be wanted to complete sets. 

The Third Series. arly application should also be made for any 
numbers, parts, or volumes,as the stock will shortly be mace up into 
sets. 

H. Freewies. 


1866. No. 210. Full price will be given 


ap. 4, 


Some few 


Consult the following works: (1.) “Catalogue of the 
Heralds’ Visitatimns; with References to many other valuable Genealo- 
on and T: pographical Manuscripts in the British Museum. (By 8. 
. Harris Nicolas.) Lem. 1825, Av (2.) * An Index to the Pee dig urecs 
aan Arms contained in the Herulds’ itations, and other Genealogical 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. By R. Sims. Lond. 1849, 8vo. 


G. A. See our “Notices to Correspondents” on p. 48 of the present 
volume. 


| dies are floating around us ready to 


| ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices: 
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is merely a slang phrase among cuobblers 
oliday 


W.H. 8S. “Saint Monday ws 
and other mechanics who religiously observe this weekly 
«» M,N. will find an excellent account of the Pig-faced Lady, or 
rather Ladies, with an il usiration, ia Chambers s Book of Days, ii. 28, 

Consult also * N. & Q.” 2nd 8. xi. 266, 357, 416, 496. 
Eowano Satcrs ano ornens. We cannot give the 
f old books, which must be regulated by conditio 
Submit them to s table second-hand bookseller. 
Hy MN“LOGICUS ¢ does not appear to have consulted the General Indexeg 
."" for the translators of the “ Dies Ira,” ¢. g. the 3rd B 


marketable value 
n and binding, 


their 


ome respec 


illustrious officer in the 
He is commemo~ 


Bacchus, an 
Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints. 


A short account of St. 
nen in 
det. 7. 


imerican agent 


Holbeach. The 


. 
. At the sale of Mr. J. A. Fillinham on Aug. 6, Sper lot @ 
etched 4s. 6d.(Hotten.) Lot co (purchaser unknown to va.) 
fi llowing lots were purch reed Sor the British coun as. 151, 157 @& 
169, 358, 364, 396, 397. 
Exrata.—ith S. ii. p. 503, col. i. line 21, for 
p. 611, col, i. lime 28, f ent" read “ deleat.” 
ii, line 18, for “ croys" re ad“ “ uoys saide. 


- Horenntn. Application must be made to some 
y Fern’s poem on the sacrilege committed at 
ms unknown. 


“W.C." read“ W. BE." 
ith S. iii. p. 22, cal. 


Baraxrast.—A Svecessevt Exeenrtment.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following interesting remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
articles of food which can boxst so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as cocua. While acting on the nervis as a gent! 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purrst elements 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such clos 
attention has been given to the growth and treatment of cucoa, that 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every vseful quality fully de« 
veloped. The siugular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homa@e< 
pathic pre psration of cocoa has never been surpassed by any experi- 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread 
the simple force of its own extraordingry merits. Medical men of 
shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and 
most beneficial article ot diet for persons of w.ak constitutions. This 
superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all others is are+ 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from littiecauses, 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operas 
tions of digestion and nutrition, end bya careful application o 
fine properties of well. selected cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided ou 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may sav@ 
us manv heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such arthe 


| cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 


enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundredsof subtle mala- 
atcack wherever there is a weak 

int. We may escape many a fatal shaft by kee pas ours: lves well 
Portified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 

Tae ieenaeiien or Warcars ano Croces.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great clearness, 
the rise and progress of watch and clock m»«king, has just been pub 
lished by } . Bexson, 25, Old Bond Street: 99, Westbournd 
Grove; and the Steam City Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. The 
book, which !s profurely illustrated, gives a full description of the varie 
and no one should 
gmake a purchase without visiting the above establishments or con 
ing this truly valuable work. By its aid persons re-iding in any 
the Unitea Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select fer 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with perfect safety. Ma. Besson, who holds the appointment to the 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on rceipt of two 
postege stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the 
of the intending purchaser. 


Ceas of cough, chest, and poenental Gomsder. by Dr. Lococn's Powe 
monrc Warens.—From Mr. Mallett, Angel Inn, Acie, near Yarmouth? 
* For upwards of four yease I suffered 4 fon a very bad cough and sore= 
ness of the chest. I was frequently unable to turn myself in bed. = 
the Wate rs never fuiled in affording me almost instant relief.” 

cocn's Wargus cure asthma, consumption, coughs, and all diso! Lond 
of the breath. throat. and lungs, and have a pleasant taste. Price 
ls. I}d. and 2°. 9d. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


“ Nores & Quentres" is registered for transmission abroad. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 


The favour of your Votes and Rntorest is respectfully solicited 


ELIZABETH ROSE, aged 62, 
Widow of FREDERICK ROSE, Compositor and Reeder. 
The case is strongly recommended by 
ARLES F. TEMG, oy Beaufort House, Strand. 

& HAKLE® DICKE Es All the Year Round.’ 
WILLIAM HAIL SON A INS WORTH, ESQ. 
i HIN WILLIAM KAYE. Esq. 
uLAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ., F.R.G.S 

-f ALL, Consett Vicarage, Gateshead, Durham; and 
MR. W. G. SMITH, “ Notes and pete " Office, Wellington § 


Stra 
By whom Proxies will’ be thankfully received. 
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